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The Bricks are the most important thing 






about a house. They are the house. Its quality and 









good looks are mainly dependent upon their excellence 






and attractiveness. The illustrations are of a house 






built with ‘‘ Phorpres” Rustic Facing Bricks of a 






rather “thinner” type than is usual: 2” instead of 






the normal 23” or 2%”. The extra cost of laying the 







larger number of bricks required is very small and 


“Phorpres” Bricks cost less than ordinary bricks. 
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The Palace of Peace, Cardiff, which will be the scene of the Whitsun Conference of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
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“In our walks abroad we must let busy thought 
quiet down, that the mood of receptive attention 
may have full play. Then the whole being can be 
stirred, for the emotions aroused by scenic harmonies 
are far from being merely primitive : they result 
not only from inheritance, but from the sum of all 
the past feeling, thought and action of a man’s 
own life. It is oniy the jostling, obtrusive thought 
of the hour which is eliminated in the contemplative 
mood. To all who attaim this receptive habit the 
beauties of scenery bring an integration of the per- 
sonality which is beyond the reach of those who 
neglect the correlation and synthesis of thought and 
feeling." —VAUGHAN CORNISH. 
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PLANNING : THE CRUCIAL ISSUES 


“Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, - 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
‘ in a nutshell is the strategic situation as regards planning in 
this country. 

New industries and thousands of industrial workers still pour into the 
more successful urban regions and cities, especially into the London and 
Birmingham regions. 

The frightful danger of London is universally recognised. The L.C.C. 
officially approves the principle of decentralisation, but leaves it to the 
Government to take the first steps. The L.C.C. further informs the 
Barlow Royal Commission that it considers Greater London too large. 

Greater Birmingham, though only one-ninth the size of Greater London, 
gradually becomes conscious that its further expansion is in many respects 
a disadvantage to itself. Ditto Glasgow ; ditto many other cities. 

Some of these great cities, aware of the evils of excessive size, are 
balanced between their fear of such evils and the opposite fear of industrial 
decline and unemployment. Leeds, for example, is now advertising for 
industry and using its prosperity as an argument. Between the two fears, 
that of unemployment, lowered rateable value and the vicious spiral of 
depression is more vivid to them than the fear of increasing congestion. 

Still other cities, great and small, are faced already with this catastrophe 
of decline. They clamour for new industries. Their pressure is effective, 
because their need is understandable, human, and immediate. Trading 
Estates are therefore started and heavily subsidised in defiance of the 
sacred laws of economics and fair competition. 

At the same time, on the pretext of slum clearance and the removal of 
overcrowding, astronomic sums are spent on housing subsidies. The 
largest sums go to the biggest cities, whose land values and housing diffi- 
culties are greatest by reason of their over-growth. Thus these subsidies 
have the effect of postponing the economic checks on the expansion of 
London and Birmingham. 


An Incoherent State Policy 

And so the State, with sublime impartiality, generously administers 
the poison and the antidote at the same moment. It is a poor defence 
that the patient clamours for the poison and that the antidote is ineffective. 
Both are so costly as to reduce the living standard of the patient. The 
disease is stabilised, and it is small consolation that when the patient dies 
it will be of inanition and not of the disease. 

Stop or reduce the housing and trading estate subsidies, and what is the 
result? The continuance of the drift of industry and population to the 
areas of maximum concentration. The increase of traffic congestion and 
overcrowding. Political unrest because a grand gesture of amelioration 
is withdrawn from the public gaze. 

Increase the housing and trading estate subsidies, and what is the 
result? Just the same drift of population and industry, the same increase 
of traffic congestion. A more glorified and acceptable form of overcrowd- 
ing in magnificent tenements. Political appeasement of the masses who 
cannot see further than their noses but feel that at least something is being 
done. Diversion of a few light industries to the trading estates, but whether 


OPINION 


“The next ten years will 
probably see the whole of Surrey 
included in Greater London.” 

I wonder why there are not 
more folk 

Who want to make their homes 
in Norfolk ; 

They haven’t even 
enough folk 

In the neighbouring county, 

Suffolk ; 

But everyone will have to 
hurry 
To find a quiet bit of Surrey. 


—‘The Star.” 


quite 


There are strategic and social 
considerations—quite apart from 
unemployment, which may con- 
vince the Commission that the 
industrial growth of our great 
cities has gone far enough, and 
that a wider diffusion is 
desirable. 

—‘ Western Daily Press.” 


The dangers of the present 
huddling together of vast popula- 
tions are real and will have to be 
faced. 

—'‘ Leicester Datly Mercury.”’ 


Of the glorious forests, fields 
and hills that once encircled 
London we-are now, with pitiful 
pride, saving little scraps and 
ribbons that we dignify with the 
name of the Green Belt. 

—F. J]. Osborn. 


Flats seem to me to be built 
for the storage of hands for 
industrial purposes. 

Norman Macfadyen, 
M.B., D.P.H. 


How gratefully to-day would 
we mot welcome back the 
relatively manageable metropolis 
that appalled Cobbett as “ the 
Great Wen’ so modest and 
manageable, so neatly compact 
would it seem to us who know 
the central apoplexy and 
spreading paralysis of a Greater 
London whose population 
already exceeds that of the whole 
of 1800 England. 

—Clough Williams-Ellis. 























from the great cities or small towns is uncertain. 
More poison, more antidote, more rapid mal- 
nutrition of the patient. 

This is the saga of British industrial development 
to-day. The attractive theory of the harmony of 
economic forces that distributed industry in a pattern 
of maximum advantage was not abandoned because 
it produced Stoke, Salford and Stratford. It was 
not consciously abandoned. There are still heroic 
economists who would like to get back to it. There 
are even town-planners who think it is sacrilege to 
deride it. It perished because like a pig swimming 
it cut its own throat. A blood-red stream of subsidies 
pours out of its severed arteries. Yet a swarm of 
devotees still endeavours to render the theory first 
aid, not noticing that it is dead. 

The State had to give housing subsidies, because 
without them the great cities, bursting with success 
and prosperity, could only give their own citizens 
sound dwellings at the price of insolvency. Even 
with the subsidies they can only produce sound 
dwellings by lowering the space standard to a point 
that would bring a blush to the cheeks of those who 
used the slogan : Homes for Heroes. 

The State has to give subsidies to trading estates 
because it is politically impossible to defend to the 
inhabitants of a depressed area a chance drift of 
industry that leaves them helpless and in despair. 

The automatic harmony, if it ever existed, has 
gone. What has replaced it? An opportunist 
State policy that costs vast sums to the taxes, that 
interferes with economic processes, that blindly 
influences the future distribution of population and 
the sizes of towns, that is based upon ho considered 
principle or plan whatever. 


Assembling the Puzzle 


Enter the Royal Commission on the Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population. Moun- 
tains of evidence pile up. The brains of Britain 
focus their attention on this momentous problem. 
Statistics, theories, proposals, warnings, analyses, 
hopes, fears, even facts, pour down like a snowstorm 
on the heads of the Commissioners. Government 
Departments appear one after the other to say that 
much is wrong but it is all very difficult. Defence 
experts say the great cities are a danger and some- 
thing must be done. Representatives of industry 
say that nothing must be done that touches the 
freedom of industry to go where it will. Great 
cities admit that their congestion problems are in- 
soluble, but wish nevertheless to be left alone. 
Transport authorities say it will all come right if 
they can carry more people and goods to more distant 
points. Planning specialists say it will all come 
right if they can give more advice. 

At first it seems rather bewildering. But the 
evidence as a whole is only a statement of the 
situation as it exists. All these forces are valid. 
All must have weight in the final balance of a national 
policy. And there is good hope that the Royal 
Commission, which must have been convinced of 
the desperate need of early action, will turn the jig- 
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saw puzzle into a clear picture that the nation and its 
leaders will be able to see and understand. 


Piecing the Picture 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, in its own Evidence to the Commission, made an 
effort to compose a suitable picture and to frame an 
appropriate policy. 

For a hundred unanswerable reasons, the size and 
density of cities must be limited. Country belts 
must be saved for them and their locked-in millions. 
On the other hand, the minimum amount of inter- 
ference with the freedom of industry should be 
imposed. That points to a negative rather than a 
positive control. It is half the battle if we can stop 
industry from drifting to cities which are already too 
large. It is another substantial percentage of the 
battle if we can facilitate the settlement of industry 
in good places that is, in places good for industry, 
good for its workers, and good from a national point 
of view. 

But you simply cannot do these things without a 
definite national policy. And a definite national 
policy implies a plan indicating the best distribution 
of population. And a plan is meaningless without 
the powers to implement it. 

No one expects at the outset a clear-cut plan 
definite down to the last dot. Nor does anyone 
envisage a cast-iron, immovable, unchangeable 
plan. But that decisions must quickly be taken on 
broad principles admits of no doubt once it is realised 
that State policy is already determining where 
industry is going, and is placing it blindly and badly. 
The State has already acted, is acting all the time. 
Conscious planning will give eyes, ears and intelli- 
gence to an action that in any case cannot be escaped. 
If a motor-car cannot be stopped, it is all the better 
for having a man at the wheel. 


A Consistent Policy 


By the nature of the case, the policy cannot be a 
simple, one-track policy. Alongside the guidance 
of industrial location there must be a consistent use 
of local planning machinery to the same ends. Static 
zoning of residential areas inside towns will check 
the centralisation of business. A more drastic 
limitation of building heights and densities is 
necessary for health and amenity as well as for 
military safety. 

Then there is the protection of the rural belts of 
cities against suburban sprawl and scattered building. 
That involves tackling the difficult question of 
compensation. The communal ownership of land 
is the logical solution, but that may not be politically 
practicable. Some form of the nationalisation of 
building values, or a national land compensation 
pool, should not be impossible in view of the 
tremendous necessity. 


Lastly, there is the constructive side. New towns 


could be built by the great corporations, by the 
Government itself, by private enterprise, or by 
authorised associations combining the efforts of two 
of these. 
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If industries are checked from flowing into over- 
grown cities, or if they are displaced by central 
clearance schemes,. they must go elsewhere. It 
would pay handsomely to reimburse the latter for 
their entire costs of removal and the removal of 
their workers. National propaganda and encourage- 
ment on these lines, with a diversion of part of the 
wasted tenement subsidies towards the initial costs 
of new and smaller towns, would give a fillip to this 
most desirable form of development. 

It is not a question of spending more money. It 
is a question of brains, decision and organisation. 
Collect up the money which is at present being 
squandered on tenements, inefficiently used on trad- 
ing estates, and hopelessly thrown away on road fund 
grants to the congested cities, and you could house 
people in far better towns than exist in the world 
to-day, and still have enough cash left over for a few 
odd battleships. 

It is quite easy to produce figures in support of 
these very surprising assertions. They are all given 
in the Evidence of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association to the Royal Commission. 


HERBERT WARREN, B.A. 


T is with the deepest regret that we record the 

death of a loved and respected advocate of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning movement. On 
Wednesday, December 21, 1938, Mr. Herbert 
Warren died quite suddenly at his home in Holland 
Villas Road, Kensington, in his eighty-second 
year. He was for many years Honorary Solicitor 
to the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, a member of its Council, and a member of its 
executive. He held all these positions at the time 
of his death and none was more faithful in his 
attendance at me:tings nor more conscientious in 
the performance of his duties. 

Mr. Warren’s place in the story of the Garden 
City movement is secure for it was he who nego- 
tiated the purchase of the site for Letchworth. He 
was the original solicitor to First Garden City, Ltd. 
Letchworth was for him an abiding joy and he saw 
in it the precursor of future garden cities fashioned 
as part of a national plan. 

His interests were varied and he was chairman 
of the London Savings Bank, founder of the Letch- 
worth Civic Trust, a Commissioner for Oaths, and a 
Commissioner for the Colonies, a past president of 
the Herts Law Society, as well as a director of many 
companies. He was a member and office-bearer 
in many clubs, including the Eighty Club, the 
Johnsonian Society, a cricket club, an operatic 
society, and an antiquarian society. He was the 
senior partner of Messrs. Balderston, Warren, 
solicitors, London. 

His friends—and they were numerous—will 
remember him not so much for what he did but for 
what he was, a man who loved his fellows, and 
whose only interest it was to serve them to the 
height of his capacity. To Mrs. Warren we extend 
our deepest sympathy. 


MANGLED, JANGLED... IN NEW YORK 


Spoils of Opportunity. By Janet Mitchell. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 


ps tee NE can’t love New York. One is 
r mangled, jangled, fascinated, gripped 

y it. 

. . . The canyon of Wall Street where the sun 
barely reaches the pavement. 

. . . Park Avenue without a tree from one end 
of it to the other. 

. .. Central Park, with its stunted travesties 
of trees. 

. . . Traffic cops’ whistles and shrieks of car 
brakes. 

. . . Bowery tenement houses, fire-traps and 
cesspools of disease. 

. . . Subways reeking of chewing-gum .. .” 

This is an extract from the fascinating autobio- 
graphy of Janet Mitchell, a woman of great courage 
with a zest for living and an ability to take advan- 
tage of opportunities as they come her way, whose 
life has in consequence been a singularly adventurous 
one. Director of the Thrift Service Department 
of the Government Savings Bank of New South 
Wales until the Bank’s collapse in 1931, the only 
woman journalist to go to Mukden and live in 
Harbin during the Japanese invasion of Manchuria, 
a free-lance journalist in London, Miss Mitchell is 
now Warden of Ashburne Hall for Women Students in 
Manchester—Manchester which earlier in her life she 
had thought “the epitome of all that was most 
horrible in the heritage of the industrial revolution.” 


ANN WILDE 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 


The Design of Nursery and Elementary Schools. By 
H. Myles Wright and R. Gardner-Medwiti. The 
Architectural Press. 10s. 6d. 


bias authors of this book rightly assume that the 
Nursery School has come to stay, that it is 
now recognised by all with any claim to the title 
educationists as an essential part, and perhaps the 
most important part, of the educational system. 

The reviewer, who recently was able to see 
the wonderful nursery schools in the Cites-Jardins 
of Paris, gives it as his opinion that we have far to 
travel before we attain the results achieved already 
in France. Messrs. Myles Wright and Gardner- 
Medwin appreciate the French lead and the Jules 
Ferry School, among others, is fully described and 
illustrated. The recommendations in the bcox are 
modelled on those of the Board of Education and 
may be regarded as valid for some years but in the 
larger issues they are purposely experimental. 
Beautifully produced, splendidly illustrated, with a 
lucid text, no one interested in the nursery school 
movement—or in education—or in the architecture 
of schools can afford to miss this book. 
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Opinions From Press and Platform 


OMPARED with Sheffield, the German industrial 
cities appear, from the air, like parks. 


Lorp ELIBANK. 


Distinct Charm 


ce AN it be denied that garden cities, with which 

many distinguished architects have been 
associated, have a distinct charm of their own, and 
contain some of the most delightful domestic work 
produced in our time ? ”’ 


The Builder. 


The Price Vve Pay 


OR civic, for economic and for reasons of safety 

the location of industry in the modern state must 
be planned or we pay the price. 

A part of the price is even now being exacted from 
us in the meaningless sprawl of the modern city, 
the cold impersonality of city life, tepid civic 
interest, and the progressive destruction of the older 
centres of industrial activity. 

Let us hope that war will not make us pay the 
ultimate price of our improvidence. 


ANEURIN BEVAN, M.P. 


of 


The Longer View 


HE Government has now pledged itself to 

provide adequate shelter for the civil population 
in the event of raids, and the L.C.C. are already 
considering plans for constructing bomb-proof 
shelters under squares and open spaces which, under 
normal conditions would be used as car parks, and 
so to a large extent would pay for themselves. 
Taking a longer view, it may be necessary for us, 
faced with the possibility of large-scale evacuation, 
decentralisation of industry, and a declining birth- 
rate, to reconsider the whole future development of 
London. 

Country Life. 


Control Should be Exercised 


5 i it can be shown that some form of public con- 

trol over the location of industry is possible and 
in the public interest, desirable, then as an act of 
sound social policy that control should be exercised. 


“Tt is clear that to allow industrialists un- 
restrained freedom to choose a location for their 
undertakings is not necessarily in the best interests 
of the community as a whole, or indeed, in the best 
interests of industrialists themselves.”’ 


Memorandum of T.U.C. to The Royal Commission. 





OU will not find a Bill Sykes or a Fagin in a 
Garden City. Well planned, wholesome towns 
and cities are less likely to foster centres of crime. 


VISCOUNT SAMUEL. 


Foci of Beauty 


ORWARD is a future in which England may 
develop in the form of an enormous dispersed 
suburb, or, as I would sooner believe, a place where 
new planned towns and villages will be the foci of 
new beauty. 
STANLEY Baron. 


Menace of Herded Millions 


HE recent crisis has shown in London that to 

herd people together in millions is going to 
entail problems of the worst possible type. 

I think that it has opened the eyes of this country 
to the need of a new conception of planning. 


Str WILLIAM E. WHYTE. 


Congestion Worse Congested 


t impolicy of packing London any closer and 
tighter with humanity is, in the light of our 
recent alarms, something that “ a child might under- 
stand.” Nothing more wanton of this kind could be 
imagined than the scheme for a great new commercial 
building on the Westminster House site at the 
very heart of the capital. To avert another 
‘““ monstrous man-heap ”’ in that quarter, the L.C.C., 
the Westminster City Council, and the Middlesex 
County Council are all prepared with handsome 
contributions. The only obstacle to so vitally 
necessary a purpose is the Treasury’s refusal to:find 
the balance of £140,000 needed to keep the site an 
open one. Must the official mind always be the last 
to learn ? 
The Observer. 


T ts the best agricultural land which is being 
absorbed most rapidly by industry and housing 
thus weakening national resources as a whole. 
DUDLEY STAMP. 


Larger Issues 


“| ARGER issues arise out of the recent situation 

which has shown the dangers of concentration 
of population. Can this be avoided? We think 
it can, by the establishment of satellite towns on the 
Welwyn system. It is better, obviously, that new 
rural development should be planned on unified 
rather than on sporadic lines.”’ 

The Builder. 
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Ms 
A PLAN FOR GREATER LONDON 


CONFERENCE DEMANDS GOVERNMENT ACTION 


UNANIMOUS DEMAND BY ALL - PARTY MEETING 


RESOLUTION calling for. Government 

initiative in the setting-up of an Executive 
Planning Authority for the London Region, with 
powers and instructions to control the future 
development of the Region in the interests of the 
greater safety, convenience, and amenity of the 
people of London, was passed at a conference 
convened by the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association held at Grosvenor House, London, 
on Wednesday, December 14. 

Sir Raymond Unwin, P.P.R.I.B.A., presided, 
and the resolution was moved by Mr. F. J. Osborn, 
Hon. Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association and seconded by Mr. H. G. 
Strauss, M.P. Sir Raymond Unwin in his address 
said :— 


“The Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion have called this Conference because they wish 
to make one more effort to stir up those who have 
the power to set up an effective planning authority— 
to guide and control the development of London, 
which at present is characterised by unreasonable 
sprawling over the country on the fringe, and 
dangerous congestion in the centre. 


Need for Unified Action 


“The need for unified action, for a general plan 
for Greater London based on a study of this great 
metropolis as a whole, has been recognised and 
emphasised for vears. There have been Royal 
Commissions on London Government, a Select 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament in 1901, 
the Royal Commission on London Traffic, 1905, 
all proving the need up to the hilt. In 1910 Mr. W. E. 
Riley, one official architect of the L.C.C., emphasised 
the same necessity before the International Town 
Planning Conference arranged by the R.I.B.A. 
At that time the L.C.C. could still claim to be the 
authority for the greater part, perhaps 56 per cent. 
of the inhabitants of Greater London. By 1931 
that proportion had sunk to about 48 per cent. 
and to-day it is doubtful whether the area which 
that Council can plan includes 43 per cent. of those 
who make up this great metropolis. The rest 
inhabit a curious collection of some hundred or more 


interlocking local government areas. Compared 
with the plan which they form the most random of 
patchwork quilts would seem an ordered pattern. 

“In addition to the efforts already referred to, 
the Town Planning Institute, the London Society, 
this Association and many other bodies, have 
repeatedly called for action to secure effective 
planning for Greater London. At length in 1927 
a Greater London Regional Planning Committee 
was appointed by the present Prime Minister, then 
Minister of Health, to advise on the planning of 
Greater London. It was a federal organisation, 
consisting of forty-five members representing all 
the Local Governing bodies constituting the London 
and Home Counties Traffic Area of 1,846 square 
miles. 


Danger of Sprawl 


“Like every other body who has studied the 
matter, the Committee fully realised the danger of 
letting London sprawl haphazard over the 
surrounding country. They saw, too, the folly 
of making new arterial roads and then allowing 
ribbon development along them to destroy their 
traffic value and turn them into death traps. They 
realised that additional planning powers were 
needed, and that some effective Regional Planning 
Authority could alone save the situation. 

‘“‘ Their findings were laid before the Minister of 
Health in a deputation on November 26, 1929, 
and set forth fully in their first report published 
the following month, that is nine years ago. In 
January, 1931, the Committee issued two further 
interim reports; one dealing with the need for 
playing fields and open spaces, and the urgency 
of securing them while suitable land remained 
available within easy reach of those needing them ; 
the other showing the necessity to promote decen- 
tralisation, and to begin by controlling and guiding 
the distribution of population and industry. 

“In March, 1933, they issued their final report 
recommending the establishment of a Statutory 
Regional Planning Committee. That Committee 
had accomplished its task ; had clearly laid down 











the principles and main lines on which the planning 
of the Greater London Region should be based. 

“‘ Another Committee carried on with little effect 
on the main purpose until 1936, when it came to an 
end. All that now remains is some nebulous technical 
Committee affording machinery for consultation 
among those engaged in the patchwork of planning 
schemes from which, however valuable may be their 
detail local control, nothing resembling a real plan 
for Greater London can possibly be built up. 


Federal Authority Not Effective 

‘““Experience has shown that a mere federal 
committee composed of representatives from each 
of these hundred and more patches of area, and 
dependent on them, however useful it may have 
been in formulating some general principles in an 
advisory capacity, is not a suitable or effective 
body to undertake the making of a master plan for 
this country or for this, the most important and 
populous region in it. Hence this meeting and this 
resolution. May I say in conclusion that we mean 
business. I cannot think that Government is either 
efficient or democratic which requests that the 
most public-spirited and intelligent of its people 
should have their time and energies occupied year 
after year, decade after decade, endeavouring to 
push their Governors forward step by step. Whena 
democracy elects leaders, it is their duty to lead, 
not to stand pat as firmly as they can until such a 
mass of indignant pressure is roused that they are 
bound te budge reluctantly a little way. If the 
leaders democratically elected will only lead, along 
the lines already laid down by those qualified to 
judge in each sphere, then we need have no fear for 
that form of government. If, however, they always 
wait to be pushed from behind, then there is ground 
for anxiety.” 


A LOCAL AND A 
NATIONAL CALAMITY 


F. J. Osborn on “ A Terrible 
Responsibility ”’ 


Mr. F. J. Osborn, in moving the following 
resolution : 

“ That this Conference draws the attention of 
the Government, the local authorities in and 
around London, and the public of London to 
the urgent necessity of the planned control of 
the growth of London, in the interests of 
Londoners themselves and of the whole nation; 
Asks the Government to consider setting up an 
executive planning authority, charged with the 
duty of preparing a master plan for the London 
region as a whole based on a policy of decentral- 
isation of industry, business, and population 
into well-designed towns and existing towns of 

moderate size, coupled with the preservation 
of the open country still within reach of 
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Londoners, and the progressive redevelopment 
of Central London with lower density and more 
gardens and open spaces; the administration 
of local planning schemes to remain with the 
existing authorities ; Requests Local Authorities 
and other public bodies in the Region to give 
their support to this broad line of policy, 
and to offer their co-operation to the Govern- 
ment in giving effect to it.” 
said :— 

‘This resolution is in no way an attack on the 
existing London authorities, whose good intentions 
are not in doubt. But these good intentions are in 
fact paving London’s road to Hell. 

‘““Though each authority may be doing what is 
before it within its detailed sphere, the totai effect 
of what they are doing is disastrous. 


Gravest Anxiety 


“London is spreading over the Home Counties 
and at the same time piling itself up in the centre. 
These bigger and bigger central buildings we see 
going up are very largely for business, amusement 
and industry. Those on the outskirts are mostly 
residences. This means that more and more people 
have to go in and out daily and despite great increases 
in transport services, traffic congestion grows and 
must grow. Dwellers in the centre are still being 
pushed out by bigger business buildings, and either 
overcrowded on sites nearby, or added to the weary 
cohort of straphangers. At the same time the total 
population is increasing by 100,000 a year, largely 
by immigration from the depressed areas and other 
parts of Great Britain. 

“Tn the light of all the national circumstances— 
in the light especially of London’s own difficulties— 
this process of growth and centralisation is both a 
local and a national calamity. To allow it to go on 
is a terrible responsibility on all concerned, Though 
they do not express their doubts, many of those 
taking part in it are full of the gravest anxiety 
about the results of what they are doing. 

“What is the effect of leaving each authority 
to grapple piecemeal with the part of the problem 
that comes before it ? Obviously they are all making 
tremendous and costly efforts. But they are in a 
vicious circle, every one of them. In their attempts 
to overcome their specific problems they are obliged 
to assume, and to anticipate, the further growth 
that they cannot control. The tragedy is that most 
of their efforts actually promote or speed up the 
very kind of development that causes their problems. 

“ For instance, take the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board. Faced with this spread of the suburbs, 
and with an outrageous overloading of their existing 
services, they extend their lines and add to their 
plant. Inevitably they open up new areas of 
development in the Home Counties; inevitably 
they foster an even more intensive building in the 
centre. Obviously they must create more traffic to 
cover the {40,000,000 of new capital they are now 
spending. The average journey gets longer, 
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implying more expense and loss of time to the 
average Londoner, who now makes 442 journeys 
a year per head, and spends £15 per family in 
travelling inside London. The L.P.T.B. openly 
state that there is no hope at any time that the 
100 per cent. overcrowding at peak hours can be 
abolished. If it were even reduced substantially 
there would be no hope for the “‘ C”’ stockholders. 
Though from an ordinary business point of view, 
there are grave doubts about the wisdom of these 
vast new capital expenditures, the L.P.T.B., in its 
peculiar public position, cannot simply stop its 
extensions. Yet, as it goes on it actually causes 
the very increase of traffic that produces the 
necessity of further extensions. 


The Housing Authorities 

“Consider next the position of the housing 
authorities, headed by the London County Council. 
Suburban sites for housing have gone clean out of 
reach for many central London workers living 
in overcrowded slums. So the L.C.C., which from 
1920 onwards built good houses and gardens, 
feel themselves forced to resort to the hated 
expedient of great blocks of tenements at 40 to 60 
dwellings to the acre, so as to house people near 
their work. The cast is prodigious. Whereas 
a good house and garden with roads and all complete, 
is a small town or garden city, would cost £400 
all-in, a smaller London tenement costs anything 
up to £900. A sum of something like £500 a dwelling 
is thrown down the drain; and two-thirds of this 
loss falls, not on London, but on the taxpayers of 
Great Britain as a whole. The evil of the flat 
system for families needs no emphasis. The system 
is gaining ground, not because most people want 
to live in tenements, but because the alternative is 
an impossibly long, tiring and expensive journey. 


Planning Dilemma 

“ Then consider the dilemma of the local planning 
authorities. The L.C.C. are the authority for the 
County of London. They have made some efforts 
to limit the heights of new buildings in London, 
but the tide is against them. Buildings with 
greater coverage and more floor space for business 
purposes can still be built under the town-planning 
schemes. As Georgian and Victorian London is 
pulled down, vast piles go up in their place, capable 
of employing far more people than the old buildings. 

‘“ Again, some of the local authorities, faced with a 
rising expenditure—short-sightedly welcome these 
higher buildings because they give more rateable 
value. But much of the increased rate-revenue is at 
once swallowed up in rehousing subsidies, street 
improvements and increased public expenditure 
caused by the increased density. 

““ As a last instance, take the noble effort of the 
Bressey-Lutyens Report on Roads in Greater 
London. This has the merit of looking at London 
on the regional scale, but unfortunately, only at one 
aspect of London. And once again it assumes 
the same trend of growth, the same increasing 


centralisation. And again, by anticipating this 
growth, the policy of the Report would promote 
it or speed it up. The proposed suburban ring-roads, 
like the L.P.T.B. extensions, will accelerate house- 
building in new areas. And it is definitely proposed 
in the Report to finance the terrific cost of new 
roads through central built-up areas by capitalising 
improved land values—that is to say, by increasing 
the height and bulk of buildings and thus accelerating 
centralisation. I think it could be shown that this 
policy will increase the pressure of traffic more 
than it will be relieved by the additional road space. 
And on this process hundreds of millions would be 
spent, most of it paid, not by London, but by Great 
Britain. 

‘One could go through the activities of all the 
local or ad hoc authorities and show that they are 
on the horns of the same dilemma. Everything that 
they now do in an unplanned London adds to their 
own ultimate difficulties. Also they are building upa 
position which will produce the most catastrophic 
financial difficulties when London comes to a stand- 
still or begins to decline, as is certain to happen at no 
distant date. The more there is of this essentially 
unremunerative expenditure, the worse will be the 
situation when the inevitable recession begins. 


Urgently Necessary 

“It is urgently necessary, for these and for even 
more important social reasons, to put a stop to the 
further growth and centralisation of London, and 
then over a period to proceed with a gradual 
decentralisation and opening up of the congested 
parts of London. We all realise the difficulty of 
this second stage. We do not want to see parts of 
London becoming derelict. We want the changes 
to be gradual and controlled, so as not to cause 
hardship to particular authorities and particular 
interests. But the present process of growth and 
increasing centralisation simply must be brought 
to an end. 

‘ There is no way to this that we can see, short of a 
real master plan for the whole London region, and 
an executive authority that will set a definite 
limit to London’s outward growth, and guide 
industry and business in such a way as foster 
decentralisation rather than the present process of 
centralisation. 


London Government 

‘‘ We have not thought it our business to discuss 
the wide questions of London local government. 
The resolution does not prejudge that issue, which 
is one, we feel, for decision by Parliament after 
consideration of the point of view of the L.C.C. 
and all the other authorities in and around London. 

‘‘ Nor do we want to interfere with the functions 
of the statutory planning authorities as such. So 
far as we are concerned, we see no reason why the 
local zoning and other details of planning should 
not remain with local authorities, or authorities in 
groups. The idea of the resolution is that the master 
plan should control the broad arrangement of 
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industry and business, the limits of development, 
and the amount of population to be planned for 
locally, leaving the local interpretation and 
administration in local hands. 


“Lastly, we realise that there is a Royal Com- 
mission now sitting on the national aspects of this 
question, and nothing in the resolution is in- 
consistent with the view that there should be a 
national planning policy within the framework of 
which the regional authority would work. 

“London is a great part of England. What is 
hoped is that, as a result of this Conference, the 
matter will be discussed fully at meetings of the 
local authorities in and around London, and that as 
a result many of them will support our request to the 
Government to give a lead on a question vital to all 
of them and to the nation as a whole. 


THE AMENITIES OF LIFE 


“‘Unobtainable even by the millionaire ’’ 
—Mr. H. G. Strauss, M.P. 


Mr. H. G. Strauss, M.P., said :—‘‘ I beg to second 
the resolution so ably proposed by Mr. Osborn. 
I gladly accepted the invitation to do so since the 
Resolution has two great merits: It insists on the 
need for limiting the growth of London, which I 
have publicly advocated for at least 18 years; 
and it proposes to set up an Executive Planning 
Authority for the London Region. This is obviously 
essential. I share the view of the Town Planning 
Institute that an Advisory National Planning 
Commission is urgently required for the whole 
country, and this view was unanimously adopted 
at the recent National Conference at Chester, 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
There is, of course, no conflict between the suggestion 
of such an Advisory Commission for the whole 
country and an Executive Body for the London 
Region. Both, indeed, are necessary. 


“Tam a Londoner. I love the town and I love 
the country. Both are necessary to a civilised 
life. The town which has given us the civic virtues 
and the arts, and the country which gives us natural 
beauty, greenness, solitude, recreation, serenity 
and peace. To-day we are rapidly, foolishly and 
inexcusably destroying both, and creating instead a 
universal inefficient suburbia without the charm 
of town or the charm of country or any charm at 
all. People speak of progress. In what should 
progress consist? It should consist in making 
the good things of life available to more and more 
classes of the community. What in fact is happen- 
ing? The most obvious amenities of life are 
becoming unobtainable even for the millionaire. 
It will soon be impossible to find a quiet house in 
the town or easy access to the country. 
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‘“‘T do not ask you, however, to think of million- 
aires, but of the vast bulk of ordinary Londoners, 
who find it impossible without a long journey, 
either to enjoy the beauty of town and the amenities 
of urban life or to escape into the country. In 
the parts of the town in which they live civilised 
life is so obviously impossible that it is not even 
attempted. They must always escape from it, 
whether for their work or for their pleasure. Strap- 
hanging has become the most _ characteristic 
occupation of our age. The vast conglomeration 
of the unplanned Metropolis has brought about 
not only a foolish waste and destruction of-natural 
beauty, but a waste of human life. If the time 
spent in these unnecessary journeys were the only 
thing to consider, it would be appalling to contem- 
plate the unnecessary loss of leisure which is 
involved; but in fact these journeys greatly 
diminish the worker’s income and his standard of 
life. There are advertisements which quote the 
increasing number of journeys per head of the 
population as a sign of progress. What in fact 
these statistics prove is the increasing number 
of occasions on which the Londoner finds himself 
elsewhere than where he wishes to be. 


“Tt is well that politicians should sometimes 
consider what things make the greatest contribution 
to the happiness of their fellow-men. I believe 
that the existence of Richmond Park confers more 
happiness on the people of London than most of 
the Acts of most Governments added together. 
If this resolution had been adopted and acted on 
20 years ago, there could and would have been 
Richmond Parks on every side of London. 


‘“‘ There is one matter which I think neither of the 
previous speakers has mentioned, but which is 
vitally important when planning is considered. 
That is the coming fall in the population. In the 
three-fifths of England in which the first steps have 
been taken in town and country planning enough 
land has already been zoned for housing to accom- 
modate seven times our existing population. Yet 
that population is about to decline. The question 
of population cannot possibly be given adequate 
consideration in planning schemes, if there are 
no large Executive Planning Authorities. 


“The Bressey Report has been mentioned. 
Mr. Osborn gave some cogent reasons why it should 
not be unquestioningly adopted. Assume, however, 
that certain parts of that report are admirable and 
that they ought to be adopted. It is quite certain 
that it will be impossible to adopt any substantial 
part of it unless some large Planning Authority 
for London is established. Already one or other 
of the innumerable smaller Authorities in London 
is taking steps, often unconsciously, that will 
prevent the execution of important parts of that 
plan. 


“It is equally absurd that the London Passenger 
Transport Board should be able to obtain by 
Private Bill legislation leave to extend their system 
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into the heart of unspoiled Hertfordshire. Such 
extension has the most important consequences 
for London and England as a whole. Yet those 
who might have studied such consequences had 
not, under our system of Private Bill legislation, 
even the right of appearance to put their objections 
before the Committee which considered the Bill. 

“‘ Let me give a notorious example of the results 
of our present system or lack of it. In a speech 
which I made on the Ministry of Health Estimates 
on the 18th June, 1937, I drew attention to the 
fact that there was one by-pass near London 
still not completely ruined—the Barnet by-pass— 
which still passed through some real country. I 
asked the Minister of Health whether he was going 
to permit destruction as usual or to take some 
action to prevent it. When I spoke again on the 
Ministry of Health Estimates on the 28th July, 
1938, I read this advertisement to the House of 
Commons : 


‘ Build your factory near the greatest market in 
the country: London. One mile frontage to 
Barnet by-pass. Publicity on Britain’s most 
important arterial road.’ 

Now destruction is about to take place. Each 
side of the road is within the area of a different 
Planning Authority. The last possibility of a 
fine parkway out of London, such as is possessed 
by many great cities abroad, is about to vanish 
for ever. With -the solitary exception of those 
who have a financial interest in the destruction 
that is about to take place, there is not a thinking 
man, woman or child in this country who does not 
disapprove of what is happening. Yet that will 
not prevent the folly taking place. 

“It is often thought that those of us who would 
use our brains to prevent such destruction are 
unpractical idealists, while the Ministers of Health 
who take no steps to stop it are practical men. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. In 
1666, when our greatest architect Sir Christopher 
Wren, was alive, he had a plan for London which 
was turned down by the practical business men of 
his time. If his plan had been adopted, not only 
would London to-day be more beautiful ; it would 
also be easier to move in and easier to defend. I 
wonder what the Committee of Imperial Defence 
thinks about the imminent destruction of the 
Barnet by-pass. Perhaps they might think that 
London would be easier to defend if some attention 
had been paid to those who wanted to prevent this 
uncontrolled growth, and they might think it a 
little strange that at one and the same time they 
should be engaged on the difficult task of planning 
the evacuation of London in an emergency, and 
that others should be encouraging new industries 
to come here to make that task more difficult. 

“Sir Raymond Unwin in his speech gave a sad 
list of the innumerable plans for a Regional Authority 
and the futility which prevented any of those plans 
being brought to fruition. To-day people speak 
a great deal of democracy and of the dangers by 
which it is threatened. I believe that the greatest 
danger threatening democracy is the stupidity which 


so often makes it ineffective. There may be minor 
points of objection to some parts of the resolution 
which is before you but it has one serious fault and 
one only. It is already at least 20 years too late. 
I ask you to pass it unanimously.” 


COMPLETE LACK OF 
PLANNING 


Mr. John Parker, M.P., Says— 
‘* We Must Create New Towns ”’ 


Mr. John Parker, M.P., in supporting the 
resolution, said :— 


“It gives me great pleasure to support this 
resolution. As member for a constituency which 
has suffered particularly from the complete lack of 
planning for Greater London as a whole, I would 
like to give you a brief account of how this has 
affected the workers. 

“As you will be aware, the L.C.C., on account 
of the high site values in London, rehoused over 
100,000 people at Becontree. No attempt was made 
to establish factories there at the same tim2, and 
altliough it is true that Fords and one or two other 
factories have grown up along the Thames-side 
since, there are not nearly sufficient to employ the 
people living on the adjoining estate. The majority 
of people must, therefore, still come into London to 
work. I will not trouble you with a lot of figures, 
but it may interest you to know that on the Becon- 
tree estate, 41-9 per cent. of the people live over 
5 miles from their work ; only 9-1 per cent. pay no 
fares, 33-4 per cent. pay up to 3s. a week in fares, 
37-8 per cent. pay between 3s. ld. and 6s., and 
28-8 per cent. pay over 6s. I received a letter from 
one of my constituents who works at the Holborn 
Restaurant with his wife. He pays 7s. 6d. a week in 
railway fares out of a wage of {1 14s. 8d. His 
wife, who is not at all strong, has to be out just after 
6.30 a.m. and does not get home until a quarter to 
ten at night. She pays 6s. in fares. When people 
have to live under these conditions, they are clearly 
in no position to enjoy the advantages of living on a 
cottage estate and enjoying their garden. 

“A great problem of juvenile labour is arising in 
this district. The children of the young married 
couples who were moved out there originally are 
now reaching the wage-earning age. Some can get 
work in the new factories, but most have to spend 
hours travelling in and out by train, often with no 
possibilities of getting a seat. It is, therefore, 
absolutely essential that industries should be 
transferred to areas where such a labour supply 
exists. 

‘““ The difficulties of housing in London must be 
known to a great many of you. Owing to the 
enormous site values, the houses just cannot be 
provided at rents within the reach of most working- 
class families. This was recognised in the last 
Housing Act, which provides a special subsidy for 
flats built on sites above a certain cost. In my 
opinion, however, this will not solve the problem and 
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may even aggravate it by causing a further rise in 
site values. 

“It is clear there that we must create new towns 
outside London or decentralise London and put 
industries near dwelling places, so that people do 
not have to wear themselves out and spend an 
enormous percentage of their incomes travelling 
to their work.”’ 


‘*A MATTER OF LIFE AND 
DEATH ” 


Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis Says— 
“The Mess Is Getting Daily Worse ”’ 


Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis said :— 

“We all know what is meant by ‘ The Aesthetic 
Relationship Between Town and Country’ but 
when it is a matter, as some of us feel, of life or death, 
that is, a full vigorous happy civilised life, or some- 
thing like a living death without the things we 
plead for, one is a little afraid of words like 
‘aesthetic’ and ‘artistic’ which seem to trail 
after them a certain stigma of highbrow preciosity, 
of  dilettante-ish preoccupation with mere 
appearances. 

“‘ But that of course is not the fault of the words 
themselves, but of their reckless misuse and of our 
current civilisation which is so desperately awry 
that one feels that even the elementary graces of 
life that would be taken for granted in a reasonable 
world must wait until we have coped with the 
grosser follies, the crueller disabilities that press 
more or less on every citizen in every one of our 
cities. 

“No one could accuse either Ruskin or Morris 
of being insensitive to beauty and graciousness, 
whether natural or man-made. And yet Ruskin 
begged the industrial leaders of his time not to worry 
about Art until they had provided for the inhabitants 
of their towns clean air, decent dwellings and easy 
access to the country. ‘ When,’ said he, ‘ you know 
how to build cities and how to rule them you will 
be able to breathe in their streets and the 
“excursion ’’ will be the afternoon’s walk or game 
in the fields around them.’ 

“Being put down to discuss the relationship 
between town and country, I should say that whereas 
they used to be happily married, they are now 
divorced, yet still living together most uneasily, 
not so much in sin as in a state of inimicable strain. 
Obviously they should be harmoniously reciprocal 
partners, whereas the great city suffering from 
disfiguring elephantiasis infects and disintegrates 
the countryside, which, none the less, is called upon 
to nurse and maintain it in its precarious pre- 
dominance. 

Disturbingly True 

“ | expect everyone here has read Lewis Mumford’s 
‘Culture of Cities’ as well as his ‘ Technics and 
Civilisation,’ and I think he has framed the indict- 
ment and outlined the cure for our present urban 
infelicities better than anyone. This paragraph 
for instance, is I think, disturbingly true : 
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‘What is called the “growth” of the 
metropolis is in fact the constant recruitment 
of a proletariat, capable of accommodating 
itself to an environment without adequate 
natural or cultural resources: people who do 
without pure air, who do without sound sleep, 
who do without a cheerful garden or playing 
space, who do without the very sight of the sky 
and the sunlight, who do without free motion, 
spontaneous play, or a robust sexual life. The 
so-called blighted areas of the metropolis are 
essentially “‘ do without’’ areas. If you wish the 
sight of urban beauty while living in these 
areas, you must ride in a bus a couple of miles : 
if you wish a touch of nature, you must travel 
in a crowded train to the outskirts of the city. 
Lacking the means to get you, you succumb : 
chronic starvation produces lack of appetite. 
Eventually, you may live and die without even 
recognising the loss.’ 

“Instead of our cities being the flowers of our 
civilisation where the citizens may attain their 
highest stature and greatest happiness as human 
beings, they are for the most part places where in 
order even to survive on a low level you have actually 
to blunt your senses so as not to feel and suffer too 
acutely. 

The Jam We Are In 

“It is, however, easy enough just to be rude about 
towns, to call them ‘inconsequential urban clottings,’ 
“man-heaps,’ ‘ machine-warrens,’ ‘ con-urbations,’ 
Necropolis, and so forth, just as it is easy to make 
bitter little jokes on the death of the countryside— 
though the chief fear of another War is that it 
may be followed by another Peacehaven—to say 
that the Home Counties are becoming all home 
and no county, that we have sold our birthright 
for a mess of cottages, that any new book setting 
out to describe the current habits. of the English 
should be called ‘Picnic Papers’ and so on. 
Common abuse and gibes of these sorts do, however, 
show that we are at least becoming increasingly 
aware of the jam we are in. 

“ Realising that the mess is getting daily worse and 
that they will have to live with it longer than we 
shall, the young—the more intelligent young, 
at any rate—are getting restive about our futility 
in coping with these problems. 

“The first paragraph of the first broadsheet, 
issued last month by the new Cambidge University 
Research Branch of the C.P.R.E., is this :— 

“The senseless tyranny, the _ shapeless 
giantism of our cities is increasing the desire 
for the countryside. Mile upon mile of standard- 
ised suburb goes worming its way outwards. 
But the messy fingers of the town spoil every- 
thing within its reach, the very beauty that is 
sought. 

‘If this is preventable, why not prevent it ? ’ 

“Why not indeed? Some of us had hoped that 
the Report of the Town and Country Planning 
Advisory Committee recently issued might prove 
boldly suggestive, but it did not. The trouble is 
that nothing short of very drastic changes in the 
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law of the land and its administration can be 
effective. And when I say drastic I mean drastic. 


A New Set of Values 


“Changes with regard to the ownership and 
responsibilities of land, a change of attitude with 
regard to vested interests where they conflict with 
the public weal, and really a new set of values 
generally, where at last human values shall take 
precedence over merely financial values. 

“With the country already decimated and the 
population on the brink of decline, I am doubtful 
about a large-scale recourse to the founding of 
new towns and cities. I should say that we already 
had more than enough and what we need to do is 
intelligently to reconstruct them, mostly within 
their existing wasteful boundaries. Few have 
really been planned at all. They are just aggrega- 
tions of building. Fewer still have been economically 
or conveniently planned, and not more than one or 
two planned with any real sense of amenity. 

““What we need is a breaking up of our too 
featureless and almost uniformly dismal urban 
conglomerations into separate recognisable more or 
less self-sufficient neighbourly entities, separated, 
interpenetrated, and relieved by unbuilt-on and 
carefully conserved oases of green—making a 
reticulated pattern—compact blobs of building on a 
green background. 

“That too, is the sort of pattern that A.R.P. 
experts seem to demand. For once, by a fortunate 
chance, the paths of immediate safety and of long- 
term civic wisdom are found to run together, 
and if it is only threats of violence that can move us 
to humane and rational planning, why then even 
our fears may be forgotten in new hopes.”’ 


‘“ TIME TO SCRAP PRE-CRISIS 
IDEAS ” 


Colonel H. L. Nathan, M.P., 
On Defence Questions 


Colonel H. L. Nathan, M.P., said: ‘For 
the past twenty years a policy of decentraliz- 
ing London (and other congested cities) has been 
urged by experienced town planners, on the grounds 
of economy, efficiency, health and convenience. 
One-fifth of the total population of Great Britain 
now live within the London Traffic Area. The 
concentration of industry and commerce in London 
is still continuing. Great blocks of flats, not only 
for the middle classes but also for the working 
classes, are constantly being erected even in the 
inner metropolitan boroughs. As a result, street 
congestion and the serious overloading of the 
London Transport system become greater every 
month. 

“‘ Now at last, since the international crisis of last 
September, we are realizing that strategic factors 
have become an influence of which national planning 
must also take immediate and serious account. 
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There is, indeed, every indication that as time 
passes this influence is likely to grow rather than 
to diminish. 


A.R.P. to Stay 


‘“‘ Air Raid Precautions are now rightly regarded 
as a Contribution to Peace, and their organization 
has come to stay. Whatever the international 
outlook, they must henceforth form a permanent 
part of the defences of our country. Our future 
security will no longer rest solely upon our maritime 
power, but also upon our preparedness for defensive 
as well as offensive aerial warfare. The advent of 
aircraft has greatly quickened the tempo of war. 

“Tne appalling dangers confronting London in 
time of war are obvious. They have been obvious 
since the end of the last war. A great city has 
become a great peril, and it is a commonplace that 
London is the most vulnerable area upon the whole 
earth. Not only wouli it be impossible to miss 
London from the air, but bomb for bomb the damage 
to dense buildings and the loss of life in thickly 
populated areas are bound to be many times 
greater than in more open—and incidentally more 
healthy—types of development. The tactics of 
bombing from the air are in their infancy, but 
according to the Technical Adviser of the Air Raids 
Precautions Department at the Home Office, the 
tre-d may be towards what is called ‘ pattern ”’ 
bombing. This is carried out by formation grouping 
of the aircraft and the release of bombs by signal 
from the leader. Defence against this system of 
attack can certainly be helped by planning. Ob- 
viously, the blast of an explosion is likely to be 
much more destructive if it occurs in a narrow street 
with high buildings on either side than in a wide 
street with lower buildings. 

“‘ For many years past I have been fully conscious 
of London’s danger and on several occasions in 
Parliament and the Press I have raised the question 
of the establishment of a Statutory Executive 
Regional Planning Authority for the whole of the 
Greater London Region. Such an Authority 
would of course have to make a rapid regional 
survey and then prepare a bold and comprehensive 
master plan which would generally control future 
development and re-development in the Region. 

“‘ For instance on February 8th, 1934, I asked the 
then Minister of Health in the House of Commons 
whether he had considered the desirability of using 
his powers under Section 4 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1932, to constitute, by 
order, an Executive Regional Committee for Greater 
London, in order that an operative master plan 
for the region might be prepared as soon as possible. 
Sir Hilton Young (now Lord Kennet) replied that 
“A Regional Committee with full executive powers 
could not be successfully established, except in 
response to a substantially unanimous demand 
from the Local Authorities.’ 


Strategic Factor Insistent 


““Tt is well known that the low financial status 
of certain local authorities and the conflict of local 
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interests are such that there is no likelihood of any 
substantially unanimous demand from the Authori- 
ties themselves. 

“It is surely high time to scrap many of our pre- 
crisis ideas. We have shown that the strategic 
factor is now as insistent as the economic factor. 
Actually, in the field of planning, social and military 
considerations march closely together. I am there- 
fore glad to support the proposal calling for Govern- 
ment initiative in the setting up of an Executive 
Planning Authority for the London Region, in the 
hope that such an autherity would inter alia adopt 
a sound policy of decentralization of some parts of 
London’s population and industries. There is 
certainly no confidence in the Government’s schemes 
for evacuating hundreds of thousands of refugees 
from London into inadequately prepared outlying 
areas if and when the national emergency arises. 

“‘ The proposal to set up this Executive Planning 
Authority is in no way opposed to the London 
County Council. It may well be opportune at the 
present juncture to consider the question of extend- 
ing the administrative area of the London County 
Council, so as to include the whole of Greater 
London (say, at least the London Traffic Area) 
and thus make the County Council virtually a 
Provincial Authority for the Region. In that way 
the County Council would be directly responsible 
for and administer such vitally important matters 
as planning and traffic, while all the other Authori- 
ties in the Region would be responsible for carrying 
out work which is of local and not regional impor- 
tance (as in the case of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils at the present time). 

‘“‘ Whatever the future may hold for this country 
—the blessing of peace or the curse of war—the 
situation unquestionably calls for immediate ener- 
getic action by the Government. And with the 
awful warning of last September still present in 
our minds, it is abundantly clear that any Govern- 
ment which fails to adopt an effective policy in 
regard to this problem is guilty of grave dereliction 
of duty.” 


“LACK OF OUTLINE PLAN ” 
Mr. W. Harding Thomson 


On “The Chief Difficulty ”’ 


Mr. Harding Thomson said :— 

“‘ Speaking as one whose work on planning brings 
me into contact with certain Local Authorities on 
the fringe of Greater London, I have long been 
convinced that the chief difficulties, expenses and 
planning problems which face those Authorities 
arise through the sporadic uncontrolled growth of 
London itself, and the lack of a policy and general 
outline plan for the whole Region. 

“For example, there is always the greatest 
difficulty in forecasting locally what will be the 
future requirements of London for— 

(a) Industrial and Residential growth, and the 
necessary public services. 
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(6) Major arterial highways. 

(c) Aerodromes. 

(d) Playing fields and Public Open Spaces. 

(e) Cemeteries. 

Incidentally, there are hundreds—if not thousands— 
of acres permanently occupied by’ past generations 
of Londoners, so depriving the children of London 
of their right to sun and air and playgrounds. 

“These matters have all to be provided for in 
Local Planning Schemes in the Home Counties as 
elsewhere. But whereas in the districts further 
removed from the zone of influence of London, the 
provisions of Planning Schemes are designed to meet 
local needs and paid for locally, the planning authori- 
ties near London—+.e., in the Home Counties—are 
providing for and paying for the needs of Londoners. 

“In the Green Belt Scheme the London County 
Council have recognized that Londoners should 
contribute towards the cost of acquiring regional 
open spaces in the Home Counties. 

“It is equally logical that all the provisions and 
financial arrangements for other planning matters 
should be determined in accordance with a general 
master plan for the whole region. 

“Tf you examine the social and economic condi- 
tions of any town within say, 25 miles of Charing 
Cross, I believe you will find that the great majority 
of the inhabitants depend on London for their 
livelihood, and a large proportion make the daily 
journey to and from the centre, so adding to the 
traffic confusion, the loss of leisure time, and a 
general lowering of the standards of national health 
and fitness for work. 


Losing Individual Character 


“ Therefore all the surrounding towns are making 
a very large contribution towards the wealth of the 
City, but they are making more acute the chaotic 
conditions of the Metropolis. Such towns are 
rapidly losing their individual character and their 
independence. From Dorking and Reigate in the 
south to Hatfield and Ware in the north; from 
Romford in the east to the royal Borough of Windsor 
in the west, there are only small surviving islands of 
open space in a vast sea of bricks and mortar—one 
immense suburb. 

This is not planning ; it is “‘laisser faire.’’ It is 
not progress. The well-ordered city has always 
been regarded as the finest expression of civilization. 
The overgrown and unplanned city means the death of 
civilization whether in war or peace. 

It has now become almost impossible for the towns 
which surround London to provide themselves with a 
protective girdle of agricultural land and open spaces 
because land speculation has made the cost of 
acquisition on a large scale beyond local resources. 
Each Borough and Urban District can contribute, 
but the problem of controlling development can only 
be met by the immediate preparation of a major 
plan for the Greater London Region, in which open 
spaces and reservations of the remaining agricultural 
land can be secured on a regional basis. 

‘*So too, with the location of industries. No 
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local planning scheme will be well balanced and 
effective if the towns on the fringe of London are to 
become merely dormitories. Their future will be at 
the mercy of a migratory population ; their residents 
will have no roots unless stability is ensured by the 
establishment of industries, or permanent local 
occupation. 


Plan Must Cover Wide Area 


““ At the present time Planning procedure in the 
London Region functions piecemeal and only by a 
process of restrictions. It is to a great extent 
negative in the way it operates, and offers little 
encouragement or guidance to enterprise, nor to 
those who develop land. 


“A plan for the whole region would afford 
guidance not only to Local Authorities in framing 
their planning policy, but also to factory owners, who 
want assurance that they will have room to expand 
and proper facilities for public services. But the 
plan must cover a wide area to be effective, and to 
ensure that the towns and villages on the fringe of 
London retain their individuality and the right to 
manage their own local affairs and planning.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
LONDON PLANNING 


Dr. W. A. Robson Says— 
‘Many Advantages in an ad hoc authority ”’ 


As this resolution calls for an Executive Planning 
Authority, perhaps I may be allowed to say a few 
words on the administrative aspect of the matter. 
It is worth while considering at the outset just 
what the present position is. Since 1909 there 
has been a veritable spate of legislation on terri- 
torial planning ; there is not a dearth of planning 
authorities, but rather an excessive number of 
them; and there is, moreover, substantial agree- 
ment among town planning experts as to the main 
lines on which territorial planning should proceed. 
The failure to achieve anything so far is due, there- 
fore, primarily to one thing: defective adminis- 
tration. It is to this that we must accordingly 
turn our attention. 


Hitherto, planning has been regarded as a matter 
to be left to small, almost parochial authorities. 
This is obviously absurd and it is clear that effective 
planning must be on a regional basis. The question 
is : should we ask for an ad hoc regional authority 
or should we demand the setting up of a Greater 
London Council for the whole region, upon which 
planning powers would be conferred together with 
other functions ? You will find that all the various 
administrative projects can be put into one or other 
of these two categories, and it is therefore important 
to make up our minds which is more desirable. 
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There are many advantages in an ad hoc authority. 
It is possible to get the most highly qualified experts 
put in charge. It offers less prospect of arousing 
opposition and resistance than a far reaching reform 
would. It concentrates on the particular task in 
hand—in this case territorial planning. It is 
non-political in the ordinary party sense of the 
word (I would remind you that the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board is the creation of three 
Ministers of Transport belonging to the three 
political parties). Last but not least, it offers a 
prospect of a reasonably quick solution, and I 
think we are all agreed that time is of the essence 
of this matter. 


On the other hand, the ad hoc authority has 
many important disadvantages. It raises almost 
as many problems as it solves. The most important 
of those problems is that of co-ordinating an ad hoc 
body set up to specialise in planning, and which 
cannot be expected to consider the relation between 
planning and the various social and municipal 
services, although education, public health and so 
forth obviously have close relations with territorial 
planning. Therefore, one must recognise that an 
ad hoc body is not likely to give us the compre- 
hensive outlook which sees all the various local 
government services “as with a single eye” which 
we might expect from a Greater London Council. 


Secondly, the ad hoc body tends to be undemo- 
cratic. It may be democracy at one remove as 
in the case of the Metropolitan Water Board, or it 
may be democracy at about 150 removes, as in the 
case of the London Passenger Transport Board ; 
but there is no doubt that the ad hoc body is un- 
democratic compared with a directly elected general 
authority. This is obviously of great importance 
at the present time, and especially when we remem- 
ber that something like a quarter of the whole nation 
is living in the metropolitan region, 


Third, there is a financial difficulty, where an 
ad hoc body requires to embark on heavy expendi- 
ture, as for instance on the purchase of open spaces, 
if it is not an elected body. 


Fourth, there is the question of the relation 
between all these ad hoc bodies such as those dealing 
with water, transport, electricity, traffic, police 
and the Port of London, 


For all these reasons I have no hesitation in 
saying on general principle that it would be infinitely 
preferable to reform London Government root and 
branch and to associate planning functions with a 
new regional authority of a general character which 
might supersede all the existing county councils. 
On the other hand, one must remember that all 
the existing ad hoc bodies were established because 
the difficulties and resistances which faced the 
reform of London Government seemed so over- 
whelming, and the need was so urgent that it seemed 
impossible to deal with the matter comprehensively, 
and so a series of partial solutions was attempted. 
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The case for reforming London Government to-day 
is unquestionable. We here are concerned at this 
meeting only with the planning muddle, but I can 
assure you that in regard to every other major 
service you will find a similar state of affairs. There 
is just as bad a muddle concerning housing, public 
health, education, drainage, highways, bridges, 
municipal finance, etc. 


However, in my view the two types of solution 
are not ultimately incompatible. The setting up 
of a regional planning authority on ad hoc lines will 
not necessarily defeat the project of a Great London 
Council, but may even bring it nearer, for with the 
creation of all these difierent specialised bodies we 
are beginning to see the regional character of the 
problems of London Government and ultimately 
these ad hoc organisations will have to be co-ordi- 
nated in a regional Municipal Council. Mv view, 
therefore, is that while it would be greatly preferable 
boldly to reform London Government and to set 
up a Greater London Council, with which planning 
functions would be associated, there is nothing 
inconsistent with that ultimate object in accepting 
for the time being an ad hoc planning authority. 


In conclusion, I would like to give you a word of 
hope and encouragement from the experience of 
the other great English speaking democracy. I 
crossed the Atlantic earlier this year and was deeply 
impressed by the achievements of the New York 
City Council under its new constitution. They 
have established a much more efficient municipal 
organisation, they have destroyed the power of 
Tammany Hall, and all the corruption and graft 
for which it was responsible. They have created a 
City Planning Commission appointed by the Mayor, 
which is exercising most important functions in 
this field throughout the City. That Planning 
Commission is about to put into practice the Greater 
New York Regional Plan. This wonderful plan is 
a remarkable achievement by an unofficial organi- 
sation which not merely demanded a plan, but 
actually formulated one with the aid of a large 
sum of money which was granted by the Russell- 
Sage Foundation. That Plan is now acquiring 
official status. We should, I think, regard these 
achievements across the Atlantic as at once a 
challenge to our democracy here in Britain and a 
sign of hopefulness as showing what a democratic 
society can do when it makes up its mind. 


The resolution carried unanimously. 


Mr. Alfred Mays, Clerk to the Barnet Urban 
District Council, and Mr. G. N. C. Swift, Assistant 
Clerk to the Hertfordshire County Council, took 
part in the discussion. 


Sir Raymond then put the resolution to the 


meeting and it was carried Nem. con. 


Dr. Norman Macfadyen, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, moved a vote of thanks to 
the speakers and to the Chairman which was 
carried with acclamation. 
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‘ 


Told manifestation of an intelligent public 
| interest in and demand for national planning 
is to be welcomed at this time. It was particularly 
heartening that, at the National Conference of the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England, a 
resolution moved by Mr. W. Harding Thompson, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. (member of the Executive 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion) and seconded by Alderman W. M. Rogerson 
was passed unanimously. The Conference recorded 
| its opinion ‘“‘ That the existing system of town and 
country planning is not sufficient to provide for many 
of the country’s most important planning require- 
ments,” and expressed the view that a national 
planning commission should be established. 
* * * 


Colonel H. L. Nathan, M.P. for Central Wands- 
worth, maintains a consistent campaign for national 
planning and decentralisation both in Parliament 
and in the Press. In letters, articles, and speeches 
he urges positive planning persuasively and unassail- 
ably. ‘‘ The situation,” he wrote in The Star 
(2/12/38) “‘ calls for the establishment of a National 
Planning Board, with regional branches. Such a 
Board would probably find it necessary to make a 
rapid national survey to determine the particular 
cities and towns to be partially decentralised, and 
the precise areas to which some of their industries 
and populations should be transferred in orderly 
sequence. 

“In making decisions, the Planning Board would, 
of course, have to be guided by national interests— 
considerations of defence, the efficiency of industry 
and business, the needs of agriculture, the environ- 
ment of homes, transport and traffic problems. 

“In the case of great built-up concentrations such 
as London, Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool, 
further expansion would generally have to be dis- 
couraged or prohibited. 

“The new towns—which would either be entirely 
new units, such as Letchworth or Welwyn Garden 
City, or else extensions of existing towns in outlying 
areas, such as Bedford, Hitchin, Woking, Guildford, 
Basingstoke, Tonbridge—ought rightly to be sur- 
rounded by green agricultural belts. 

“These belts would prevent overgrowth and provide 
healthy recreation, bring large tracts of land into 
cultivation, and in emergency provide towns with 
local food.”’ 





* * * 


Those whose interest in planning begins from the 
preservation point of view must have been cheered 
considerably by the announcement that the Ministry 
of Health has approved a resolution to prepare a 
planning scheme for nearly 300,000 acres in the 
Pennines. 


* a ok 
Two of the old white houses in Lombard Terrace 
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close to Chelsea Old Church are threatened with 
demolition. This is greatly to be regretted especially 
as many would concur with Sir William Orpen who 
a few years ago, described this area as ‘“‘ the most 
beautiful spot of Old Chelsea that is left to us.” 
The Chelsea Society, the Georgian Group, and the 
C.P.R.E. are investigating the matter. We join 
in the protest and would point out that this destruc- 
tion of the old and beautiful must continue so long 
as increasing congestion means increasing land 
values and therefore increased densities. 


* * * 


The campaign for national parks proceeds apace 
and gathers strength and force from the support of 
people such as Mr. Norman Birkett, K.C., Lord 
Horder, and Lady Rhondda. Sir Percy Hurd, M.P., 
urges the Exchequer to provide £100,000 a year 
for the provision of national parks. From any 
point of view it would be money well spent. Ina 
Budget which includes an expenditure of £7,000,000 
per week on defence the sum is microscopic and 
negligible. There may be reason for not proceeding 
immediately with many other planning proposals 
but there is no excuse for not proceeding immedi- 
ately with the establishment of a statutory body 
with funds and powers to provide national parks. 


* * * 


One of the most encouraging features of the 
advance of the planning movement has been the 
awakening of interest and enthusiasm among young 
men and women. The London Planning Group 
of the Garden Cities Association began its 1938-39 
Winter Session with a meeting addressed by Mr. 
A. R. Astbury of the Home Office. The attendance 
was magnificent and gave a splendid start to what 
promises to be a most useful period of activity. 
The Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Appelbe, will be glad to 
hear from any persons who wish to join this Group 
or to take part in its meetings, held on the first and 
third Wednesdays of each month at PEP, 16 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. The Cambridge 
University Research Branch of the C.P.R.E. has 
entered into membership of the Association and is 
planning an active programme in support of the 
Association’s policy. Within a week of joining the 
Branch took out fourteen subscriptions for Town 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING. The members hope to 
co-operate with the Association in arranging a week- 
end Conference at Cambridge in February. Mr. C. 
Nares Craig, Hon. Secretary, will be glad to enrol 
members. The keen interest in the policy of the 
Association was also displayed at a Conference at 
Liverpool held under the auspices of International 
Student Service when Mr. Gilbert McAllister spoke 
on ‘The Future of the Community.” The sub- 
sequent discussion was vigorous, informed and 
sympathetic. 
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The Planning and Equipment of 


the Nation—Must Come First 


By GEORGE HICKS, M.P. 


HE Government is promoting -schemes of 

National Service. It is asking for volunteers 
by the million for A.R.P., for fire fighting and ambu- 
lance work, for enrolment in the Territorials and the 
Regular Forces. It is compiling a National 
Register, at first of volunteers, but with an eye upon 
every man and woman in the land. It is preparing 
with considerable care and elaboration, handbooks 
for every citizen, setting forth the manner in which 
they can serve the country, and the tasks and duties 
such service implies. 

Now, in the light of the circumstances, isn’t all 
this cock-eyed and topsy-turvy ? 

It is hard to convince oneself that the Government 
really knows what it is about. And, as regards the 
poor citizenry, they must feel themselves hopelessly 
bedeviled by all the confusions. 

Surely, it must be apparent to every person of 
intelligence, that what is needed is not so much a 
Government enforcing, if at the moment merely 
by cajolery, systems of National Service, as a 
Government of National Planning and Equipinent. 

To impose National Service when the existing 
material conditions will render such National Service 
largely null and void is grotesque and calamitous, 
to say the least. It is like setting a mechanic to 
work without his tools, or a craftsman at his craft 
without the essential materials. 

The basic material conditions for real National 
Service do not exist in this country to-day. Just 
as the September crisis found some of the military 
forces taking up their positions without the necessary 
modern guns and shells ; so, in a wide and appalling 
sense, what is fundamentally necessary to the 
performance of proper, efficient and full National 
Service is lacking. 

National Service implies, first and foremost, a 
nation that is healthy, strong, physically fit and 
mentally quick and alive. At present the nation 
is largely sick. The £283,000,000 a year spent in 
illness emphasises that. It is sick consequent on 
the congestion, overcrowding, bad housing, filthy 
factory slums, foul air, smoke, noise, nerve-rack, 
and general disorder of the big towns and cities. 

Let us face that one fact frankly and fully. The 
primary business of the Government, on the road to 
National Service, is to get the nation well, to restore 





its health, and to keep it well. £50,000,000 is being 
paid annually to doctors; nearly £200,000,000 a 
year on the upkeep of sanatoria, hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and medical services. Half of that cost 
is due, at least, to the wretched housing conditions, 
the dirt and disorder, the wastes of physical and 
nervous energy in such things as daily cross-travel, 
the racket and stress of present-day living. 


A Dangerous Age 


Six thousand, five hundred people are killed, and 
225,000 are injured every year in road accidents. 
Over 25,000 workers have been killed in mines and 
factories, and on railways and ships, during the 
past ten years. The toll of the injured in industry 
is enormous. In the present material conditions 
of our living, it seems that the more “ civilised ’’ we 
become, the more we “ progress,”’ the more liable 
we are to assault and battery, to sickness, and to 
distress of body and mind. The most “ popular” 
complaints of to-day are illnesses such as 
neurasthenia, while the Local Authorities are 
becoming increasingly concerned and bewildered as 
to what to do with the enormous numbers of mental 
cases crowding upon them. 

Most assuredly we live in a dangerous age. Very 
dangerous, even in “ Peace.” Those dwelling in 
the congested towns and cities never know, when 
they start out on their daily jobs, whether they will 
return home or finish up in the hospital. It is as 
bad as that. Our hospitals are becoming to us 
almost as homes from home. 

Certainly, we live in a dangerous age. Dangerous 
in ‘“ Peace,” but infinitely more dangerous in 
War. The recent Crisis which found us, somewhat 
fantastically and rather hopelessly and pathetically, 
fitting gas masks on to ourselves and our children, 
and digging holes in our gardens, reminded us of 
that. Brigand Powers are loose in the world. If 
they do to us what they have been, and are, doing, 
to the peoples of Spain and China—an immediate 
possibility—our cities, towns and villages will be 
blasted, stricken in every part, and what portion of 
the country is not sheer cemetery, will find a remnant 
of our people cowering in pain and misery and ruin. 

We live in a violent world. ‘ Progress”’ is 
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making it more violent. And, apart from sporadic 
endeavours, there seems to be no intelligent response 
to the new, and rapidly changing, needs and require- 
ments of the people in the circumstances. Least of 
all on the part of the Government. 


One-fifth of the total population of Great Britain 
now lives within Greater London. The great mass 
of our people is concentrated in towns of more than 
100,000 population. That is to say, in great, 
supremely vulnerable air targets ; targets in which 
every crowded street, or tenement or building ; every 
workshop, factory, store or office ; every waterworks, 
gas works or power station ; every railway station or 
docks are military objectives, to be as eagerly sought 
for as arsenals or aerodromes. To say nothing of 
the highways, under whose surfaces there are mains, 
pipes, conduits, cables, the severance of which would 
occasion incalculable dislocation and trouble. 


The physical lay-out of our communities is all out 
of joint in regard to the reality of Peace no less 
than the reality of War. Nothing less than a 
revolutionary transformation is required in regard 
to our housing, our industrial, commercial and 
cultural building, our towns and cities generally, 
our roadway systems, our transport, our ports. : 


It is true that transformation which is demanded, 
first of all, before the people can become fit and 
strong to render National Service, and before that 
National Service so rendered can be truly intelligent, 
rational, effective. 


Only National Equipment following National 
Planning can establish the basic conditions for 
National Service. 


Our towns are dangerous, unhealthy, wasteful, 
overgrown, largely out-of-date centres of confusion. 
Our roads, in general, are obsolete. Our railways 
are rapidly becoming derelict and bankrupt. The 
hygienic essentials of normal life—rest and quiet, 
clean air, sunshine, open space, the green country- 
side—are being increasingly denied to the millions 
who dwell in the monstrous metropolises of Greater 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Shef- 
field, Newcastle, Glasgow, and so on. 


We have had planning committees, inquiries, 
surveys, commissions. We have had the Commis- 
sions in respect to the Location of Industries and the 
Industrial Population and into Road Accidents ; 
the Lutyens-Bressey report in regard to Greater 
London ; innumerable regional and local reports, 
surveys and plans. All very good, very informative, 
very educative. But they are partial, piecemeal, 
spasmodic ; they relate to but some of the problems 
involved, and they are not backed by the necessary 
executive authority which will ensure the practical 
realisation of their good proposals. What is 
required is an Over-riding Authority which can and 
will examine all these great problems—the problems 
of housing, new industrial and commercial building, 
location of industry, town and regional planning, 
Toads, transport, A.R.P. and Defence generally, 
etc., etc.—concretely, in relation to one another ; 
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and, on the basis of the picture so presented become 
the practical operative Authority which will carry 
out the desired changes in the physical lay-out of 
the country and its communities. All the problems 
focus into one tremendous problem, and can only be 
dealt with, intelligently, as one problem. 


Only the Government can be that Over-riding 
Authority. Only the Government can do what is 
so imperatively needed. Only the Government 
possesses the authority, the power and the means of 
acquiring the requisite information to begin with. 
Only the Government can pass the necessary legisla- 
tion ; and, subsequently, find the money, and create 
the essential machinery. It is beginning at the 
wrong end to think in terms of Regional Planning 
Committees, even such a Committee as one for 
Greater London, with operative powers. It is the 
whole country which calls for planning and modern 
equipment, in the light of the pressing needs of the 
present situation, and which demands the positive 
action of the supreme National Authority backed by 
the material strength of the Nation. 


If we were at War the Government would be the 
supreme acting Authority. It must become the 
supreme acting authority now. There is no time 
to lose. We must insist upon radical Government 
action now. The Planning and equipment of our 
country must come first. 


WE MUST DECENTRALISE 


= WE must get back to the idea of the com- 

munity. It has been the greatest mistake of 
governments of this century to allow London to 
become the size it is to-day. Not only is it the most 
vulnerable city on earth, but the most impersonal 
and inhuman also. We must decentralise. We 
want new communities created, new compact 
cultural entities.” 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 


many a highly rented flat the inhabitant is 
less comfortable, being still animate, than he 
might hope to be in his equally spacious coffin, yet 
he submits in his thousands to being confined to it, 
with an electric refrigerator and a few other gadgets 
to keep him quiet. 


H. S. GoODHART-RENDEL. 


T= English are not at ease in their flats. But 
if they dislike flats, and want each his own small 
house, there seems no other reason than lack of 
foresight, or lack of planning that they should have 
their small houses strung out in endless rows along 
the main highways, or scattered without purpose 
across pasture land. 

It should be possible to build new centres of 
living on the model of Letchworth or Welwyn. 

PETER THOMPSON. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF TOWN PLANNING 


By F. J. OSBORN 


The Culture of Cities. By Lewis Mumford. 586 pp., 
inc. Index and Biblio. Illustrated. Secker & Warburg. 
21s. net. 


HERE is a deeply interesting book—for genuine 

students of cities the most interesting book 
since Patrick Geddes’ ‘Cities in Evolution.”’ 
Probably the most important book. Certainly it 
is one that every town-planner and every economist 
concerned with the wider problems of city life 
and development must read if he wishes to be in 
touch with modern thought and knowledge. It is 
a pity that its price, though moderate in relation 
to the years of hard work put into the book and the 
magnificent assembly of illustrations, will cut it off 
from many potential readers. For there has never 
been an introduction to city sociology more stimu- 
lating and inspiring. The intelligent reader who 
is not a specialist needs a book like this, for hitherto 
his imagination has not been awakened to the 
interest and importance of the issues with which it 
deals. That is why, even in the minds of the well- 
informed and public-spirited, town-planning is a 
Cinderella subject. 


The range of the book is very wide; not wider 
than the subject, but wider than will suit the needs 
or patience of some excellent technicians of planning. 
The majority of planners, however, know that all 
practical policies are based on assumptions widely 
held, views accepted as commonplaces that were 
once the theories of students or the guesses of 
authorities. Lots of people have observed that the 
policies are questionable. Mr. Mumford examines 
their foundations. He discovers, as we ourselves 
have discovered, that current practical planning in 
most cities of the world is on a very unsound founda- 
tion indeed. This part of his work is better docu- 
mented than any previous work on the same thesis. 
Underlying the manner of a mere essayist of culture, 
which at first sight may deceive critics unfamiliar 
with the issues, Mr. Mumford possesses a strict 
scientific spirit and vast relevant learning. He has 
a cool discrimination in his use of the mass of litera- 
ture listed in his excellent. bibliography, much of 
which contributes data that can be accurately 
measured or assessed. When it comes to the 
wider and more open plane on which his own argu- 
ment has to advance, the data are of course more 
elusive and the yardsticks less statutory. If he is 
reasonably adventurous in putting forward theories 
he is also reasonably ruthless in killing them at 
birth. In short, the mood remains truly scientific, 
even though in a new science one has to work 
with more troops and to expect more casualties. 


The Mantle of Patrick Geddes 


Mr. Mumford came into planning through the 
literary door. He claims with pride his discipleship 
of Patrick Geddes, and was associated with him and 
with Mr. Victor Branford in Britain in 1920. Since 
then he has become well known in America as a 
critic of urban civilisation; and he has spent a 
good deal of time travelling in Europe as well as 
studying the New York Region. It almost seems 
that he has inherited entire the mantle of Geddes— 
including his baroque vocabulary, which assorts 
oddly with a modernist preference for the stark 
in all the other arts. But it is to be remembered, 
again, that the establishment of scientific generalisa- 
tions, developed from those of Geddes, is the 
essential purpose of the book. And Geddes was 
the world’s greatest inventor of ugly scientific words. 
Both the litterateur and the scientist in Mr. Mumford 
could equally justify the thousand-and-one allusions 
and illustrations that stud these pages. They 
always reinforce the argument ; and it is the fault 
of the subject and not of the author that they open 
a thousand-and-one attractive side-vistas that 
distract the reader from the admirably reasoned 
central thesis. Again and again one is tempted, 
and I fear yields to the temptation, to stop and 
ponder some new line of thought suggested by a 
surprising quotation from a known writer, or a 
familiar fact of history spotted in a novel light. 
All the arts from architecture to cookery have a 
bearing on town-planning, and there is not one to 
which Mr. Mumford is not sensitive. But if he reads 
Chaucer he is prompted to some generalisation 
about traffic in Canterbury or domestic equipment 
for housewives in Bath. If he looks at a medieval 
painting he detects the regional outlook of the artist 
or the height of rooms in city merchants’ houses. 
Even if he makes love, it is always within a town- 
planning frame of reference. All this is beyond 
praise. There should be such people. They are 
the necessary gift of heaven to any great human 
interest. And when one has gazed down hundreds 
of Mr. Mumford’s intriguing vistas, one is always led 
back on to a firm track of sound and solid thinking. 


New Angles on History 


I have not the space for a summary of the brilliant 
historical chapters of this book. Mr. Mumford 
begins with a full-length study of the medieval 
town, not contradicting accepted views of its charac- 
ter, but filling out the details on the economic and 
structural side. The chief interest of an examination 
of this sort is to find out what men first did when they 
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built cities, and whether there were adequate 
historical reasons for changes which came later 
and seemed to cause a lowering of standards in some 
directions if a rise in others. For instance, the 
standard of garden space and open space, which, as 
Mr. Mumford demonstrates, was for the mass of the 
population a higher standard in the medieval city 
than in any later town up to what he calls the 
“romantic suburbs” of the nineteenth century. 
How that standard was lowered perforce in the 
fortified towns, and the analogy of this lowering of 
standards with the similar process in towns to-day, 
does not become really clear until the whole complex 
of changes in society and in cities is described fully. 
But only a historian who is interested in space as a 
fundamental of planning will take the trouble to 
pursue that issue through so many other issues. 
In the end the town-planning interest will re-write 
history, just as the issue of rewards and service 
rewrote it in the nineteenth century. 


From the medieval city Mr. Mumford goes on to 
describe the growth of the metropolis in Western 
civilisation, and tells once again, but better than 
it has yet been told, the story of the growth of the 
industrial town. The illustrations and quotations 
are both fresh and revealing ; the viewpoint true ; 
the attitude accurate, but by no means detached. 
Mr. Mumford hates Coketown as Dickens hated it, 
and he does not make it more acceptable by his 
structural analysis of it. But he makes it intelligible. 


Planning and Political Theory 


We come on to what Mr. Mumford calls Megalo- 
polis—the great city of to-day. Here his essential 
analysis is consistent with our own, and it is extra- 
ordinarily useful because here, as in every other 
chapter, he quotes new and important data derived 
from many countries. I question only his identi- 
fication of muddle, bad planning, and over-centrali- 
sation with the present economic system as such. 
We live in a mixed economic system, and if it is 
the will of Western democracies, as it may prove 
to be, to preserve considerable elements of private 
business and competition within fences set by the 
State, I see no reason why the control of industrial 
location and of the size of cities should not be part 
of the conditions set by the community. 


For similar reasons, one may fairly question 
Mr. Mumford’s belief that Megalopolis leads to 
Tyrannopolis, that is to Dictatorship, and thence 
to Nekropolis or the dead and abandoned city. 
Undoubtedly the crowds in New York and London 
are politically incapable, as compared with the 
citizens of a real city, and therefore relatively easier 
prey to demagogues of the right or the left. It is 
interesting that at least some National-socialist 
theorists wish to break up the great cities,.on the 
ground that they tend to be hot-beds of revolu- 
tionary Bolshevism, not detecting that for the 
same reason they tend to be hot-beds of Fascism; 
but these same theorists would not group people in 
small towns, where responsible democracies are at 
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their strongest, but in small holdings on the land. 
The fallacy in all this is that the current problem of 
national government arises from the difficulty of 
getting satisfactory representation for many mil- 
lions, when the issues of Government policy are 
numerous and increasing; it is not primarily a 
problem of local government, though a sound local 
democracy would be of much value as a basis for 
a national democracy. The issue of town-planning, 
though much entangled with the difficult issue of 
land-ownership and land-values, can be disen- 
tangled from the other issues of business and politics. 
Good towns are as much in the interests of business 
men as of workers, and much the same sort of town 
would, under modern conditions, be broadly accept- 
able to both. Coketown testifies, I think, rather 
to Mr. Gradgrind’s low standards and ignorance 
than to his business acumen. Gradgrind to-day 
remains fairly stupid, but there is no great sign that 
his opposite number on the left is more alive than 
he is to the human importance of a policy of 
decentralisation. We must convince both. 


Instability of Great Cities 


Coming to the policy of the future, Mr. Mumford 
provides a really excellent study of the funda- 
mentals of good planning. He begins by establish- 
ing the importance of the region in planning, and 
discusses the difficulties of determining what are 
the right boundaries of a region for this purpose. 
He anticipates a continued movement of folk to 
cities owing to the increasing efficiency of agricul- 
ture. He believes, and gives disturbing reasons 
for his belief, that the greater cities are economically 
unstable, and likely to topple in the near future. 


We must therefore build cities of a sound and 
vital type, suitable for the Biotechnic Order. He 
has the daring view that ultimately even the 
metropolitan cities like London and New York can 
be reduced each to a group of 20 separate but 
associated cities of 50,000 each, or a total population 
of a million. Though interesting, this is a far-off 
vision, and we have urgent things to do which car 
be done within a generation. One is tempted to 
argue as to whether his poly-nucleated city would 
be a city at all, but that argument can wait. 


In his last section, Mr. Mumford describes the 
essential things in planning. I would not choose 
his names for some of these fundamentals; for 
example ‘“‘ Bi-Polar Domesticity;” gives me a chill, 
as if I were asked to set up house in an igloo with 
an Eskimo; but the thinking is really sound and 
deep. His basis for the new order of planning is 
closely related to the great human needs, and also 
to the complex technical considerations involved. 
It is rarely that planners remain fully conscious 
both of the ends and the means. 


Howard in True Perspective 


Mr. Mumford accepts the garden-city as a key 
principle in planning. He sees the true importance 
of Howard’s synthesis. He understands its 
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historical background in Owen and Fourier, Spence 
and the land reformers, as well as he understands 
the shape and economies of the modern city. I 
do not think any writer has put Howard into truer 
perspective, or shown more clearly the reasons why 
his policy was, on the whole, ignored for 40 years, 
but must prevail because it is based on universal 
principles. Being a genuine historian, Mr. Mum- 
ford does not, like the shallow aesthetic critics of 
this country, allow a mere change of architectural 
fashion to put him out of sympathy with a funda- 
mental principle of planning. His feet are on the 
ground. He believes in what may be roughly 
called the modern style of building, but he is not 
thereby led to approve the fantasies of Manhattan 
or of Le Carbusier. Being a true functionalist, 
the function he supports is the human purpose 
that the building or town have to serve, not the 
function that materials or mechanism can best 
produce. Despite his passionate interest in tech- 
nique, he does not want to build Houses (or Towns) 
for Machines to Live In. He wants homes and 
communities for men and women to live, work and 
grow in. He is a great asset to the intellectual 
forces behind Planning. 


BENEFITS of SATELLITE 
TOWNS 


By The Bishop of Birmingham 


CONFESS that when I survey the diocese, 

and especially the areas round the city, I am 

somewhat troubled by the disorderly way in which 
Birmingham is increasing. 

Many who live in Hall Green work at a distance 
of several miles. The cost of travelling makes a 
serious inroad on many family incomes. Too often, 
in consequence, the children are in danger of being 
underfed. 

Hall Green, with its population of 25,000, is 
not a social unit : it is an aggregation of individuals. 
There is little proper community life. There are 
some good schools put up by the Education Com- 
mittee of the city, and Church work is much 
helped in the parish by the fact that we are allowed 
to use two of these schools on Sundays. But the 
fact remains that Hall Green is a vast mass of 
houses and not, as we would wish, a satellite town. 

The development of our social life in Birmingham 
will not be satisfactory until there are extensive 
changes in the housing policy of the city. At 
present Birmingham is too like a sprawling octopus, 
ever stretching tentacles over the countryside. 
Progress of the right sort will come when satellite 
towns are developed, each surrounded by a green 


* An address by the Bishop of Birmingham (Dr. E. W. 
Barnes) at Hall Green, Birmingham, December 3rd, 1938. 
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belt, each with factories where its people would 
be employed, each linked with the parent city by 
great motor roads such as are being built in Germany 
or Italy. 

I should have thought that, given enlightened 
co-operation between the national and_ local 
authorities, such developments could be enforced 
—I use the word advisedly—especially when so 
many new or extended factories are being created 
for Government work. 


Air Raid Menace to Flats 


We hear much of air raid precautions. Surely 
a satellite town where the population density was 
designedly small, would have far fewer casualties 
than a great city, densely populated in its central 
areas. There is said to be an urgent demand for 
living accommodation in the centre of Birmingham, 
and in consequence it is proposed to build large 
blocks of flats for workers in the centre of the 
city. Before air raids were a possible menace, 
such proposals might have been sound. But I 
doubt whether the A.R.P. authorities would now 
unreservedly support them. In fact, there is much 
to be said for the contention that every cleared 
area in Central Birmingham should remain as an 
open space. The city would undoubtedly be 
healthier, and though some persons might suffer 
hardship, their children would gain by living under 
more wholesome conditions than are possible in the 
noise and smoke and congestion of the centre of 
a large city. Moreover, hardship would be 
diminished if factories were removed to satellite 
towns. 

To get rid of the consequences of past mistakes 
is never easy, but we are living through times 
of rapid change. There is, I believe, no reason to 
doubt that in a single generation planned change 
of the right kind could begin the transformation 
of Birmingham into a network of garden cities. 


Effect on Religious Work 


In times of peace children would be healthier 
and probably more numerous than at present, and 
social life would be more wholesome. If, which 
God forbid, war came, the number of killed and 
maimed would be considerably less than under 
present conditions. At all times, moreover, our 
religious work would have better success, for 
religion flourishes when a man works near his home, 
in a not-too-large community of which the churches 
and social halls are in the centre, and when the 
surroundings are unspoiled country. 

Because of modern invention and discovery, 
hardly any material development in these days 
is impossible. Our imagination lags at the present 
time, I feel, behind our opportunities. I would 
have us make the best of the gifts which invention 
and science have poured into the lap of the modern 
community, for then we should make England, 
materially at any rate, the England of which we 
dream. 
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A FANTASTIC DELUSION 


By SIR RAYMOND UNWIN, P.P.R.1.B.A. 


Your House and Mine. By Geoffrey Boumphrey. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


R. BOUMPHREY has made an attractive 

looking book, based on his broadcast talks to 
schools. He tells pleasantly enough an interesting 
tale about man and his dwelling places, going back to 
the tree climber and the cave dweller, and linking 
up forms of dwelling with habits of life. The book is 
illustrated with many photographs, some of great 
beauty and some well chosen examples of how not 
to do it. Looking them over one wonders why, 
out of the hundreds of well planned and well designed 
housing schemes, some of which are so good that 
one may wander in them for pleasure, he has chosen 
to illustrate one or two of the exceptions which 
suggest that they may have been produced by some 
inexperienced municipal engineer, devoid of imagina- 
tion, who has- been content to thread along the 
streets dumpy pairs of dwellings, monotonously 
repeated, without even attaining the orderliness of 
rows. The reason for this choice becomes apparent 
as the reader, progressing further into the book, 
finds a strange illusion repeatedly cropping up, 
and is tempted to ask whether the writer has not 
got a bee in his bonnet. For Mr. Boumphrey seems 
obsessed by the grotesque idea that Sir Ebenezer 
Howard and the Garden City Movement are 
responsible for the sprawling suburban developments 
of semi-detached villas which he naturally dislikes, 
and for the general character of post-war housing. 
Such a fantastic delusion is not easy to account for, 
especially as Mr. Boumphrey himself refers to the 
Bedford Park development which was an early 
effort to find a better method of suburban planning 
and building, clearly proving that the evil was then 
already a serious one, ten years before Howard 
wrote his book. Can it be that, like too many others, 
he has been gulled by the specious boards of specu- 
lative builders seeking to obtain advertisement value 
from the use of the picturesque term “‘ Garden City ” 
while completely ignoring all that it stands for ? 
Or is it that he is not, like some of us, old enough to 
remember that this type of sprawling suburban 
development, asa reaction from the dreary congested 
town streets of a previous period, had already 
arisen, and was in full swing long enough before 
Howard’s day to have shocked John Ruskin ; 
and that hatred of this was one of the forces which 
inspired Howard to evolve the only practicable 
scheme yet put forward for urban development 
which would meet human needs and human desires, 


“so that there may be no festering and wretched 
suburb anywhere, but clean and busy streets within 
(the town) and open country without,” to quote 
from the passage in Ruskin’s ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” 
with which Howard opened Chapter One of his book 


A Detail 


Spite of this Mr. Boumphrey can write of him, 
“The Garden City, as he saw it, was to have a 
population of about 32,000 people housed in 
detached or semi-detached houses.”” I can find no 
such reference to semi-detached dwellings in 
Howard’s book. He very properly provided for 
some larger detached dwellings; but the average 
frontage of 20 ft. which he allowed for them all, 
does not provide for much scattering: indeed, it 
would suggest something more like the circus or 
crescents of Bath, which Mr. Boumphrey commends, 
and which both as to frontage and density comply 
with Howard’s prescription for town houses. Many 
of these, as also some of the Bloomsbury Squares, 
show a density well below that of 12 to the acre, 
which limit seems to be another of Mr. Boumphrey’s 
bugbears. There is no need to labour what is after 
all but a detail in Howard’s scheme. If Mr. 
Boumphrey ever read his book there is nothing here 
to suggest that he understood the proposals or 
appreciated their fundamental character. This is 
borne out by his further charge that Howard 
distracted attention from the improvement of 
existing towns and is largely responsible for the 
little progress yet made. In the last chapter of his 
book, Howard clearly shows that, at a time when 
no powers for town planning existed, and no 
experience of how it could be managed was here 
available, he was wise enough to realise that the 
right method would be, first to learn by experiment 
how far his ideas were sound and practicable, and 
then on the basis of that experience, to attack the 
more difficult task of reconstructing the existing 
large towns. He says: “ One small garden city 
must be built as a working model, then a group of 
cities (i.e., one with its ring of satellites as described). 
These tasks done, and done well, the reconstruction 
of London must inevitably follow.” London 
standing for other overgrown towns also. He adds : 
‘Let us therefore first bend all our energies to the 
smaller of these tasks, thinking only of the larger 
tasks which lie beyond as incentives to a determined 
line of immediate action.”’ 
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With the second wholly unfounded charge 
the name of William Morris is unaccountably 
associated in a confused passage which reads: 
“ Unfortunately, like Ebenezer Howard, who in 
disgust at the evil of towns, proposed the building 
of new ones rather than the replanning of the old, 
these two men and their followers looked at the 
ugliness round them and said in efiect: ‘The 
products of the machine are hideous ; therefore let 
us abandon them and go back to hand-craftsman- 
ship,’ Where they should have said: ‘ The products 
of the machine are hideous ; therefore let us make 
them beautiful,’ a passage which seems to show 
but small appreciation of that for which either of 
these great men stood. 


One-Sided Views 


There is, of course, much that is true and some 
that is interesting in many of the chapters on design, 
architecture and other kindred matters. They are, 
however, all more or less pervaded by the one-sided 
views and preconceptions referred to. 


It is well to write. ‘‘ The effort to appear artistic 
causes most of the worst curses of modern archi- 
tecture.” But, even so, why the unqualified 
laudation of the recent fashion for the flat roof, 
which is commonly either more costly or less able 
to secure a dry house and dry walls than the 
traditional pitched roof with overhanging eaves, 
a matter of some importance in our climate. We 
are told in another place: ‘‘ The new chairs will 
be made by machinery out of different wood, and 
to match a style of dress very different from that 
of the eighteenth century.”’ I seem to remember 
sufficient radical changes in the styles of dress 
during my lifetime—without going back to the 
eighteenth century—to have kept me and my 
chairmaker pretty busy if we had tried to keep pace 
with them. 


Standardised Cells 


The changes in opportunities for life and enjoy- 
ment since the time when Howard wrote are recited 
to show how ill-adapted the Garden City is for 
these modern advantages; yet I do not see that 
they are less fully enjoyed in the Garden Cities than 
by the dwellers in the standardised cells of the 
standardised blocks of dwellings which seem to be 
one of the chief contributions named towards the 
reconstructed cities; but stay—there is one 
advantage reserved for the great town: only the 
dwellers there can enjoy the long weary crawl in a 
queue of cars along many miles of roads, “ seeking 
the peace of the country,” as illustrated in Fig. 165. 
That is a joy from which the garden city dweller 
is saved. New York, by the way, could furnish a 
much more effective illustration. 


Such kinds of joy are reserved for those great 
congested masses of population which seem to 
appeal to the worshipper of mass-production and 
mass housing; from which, is not the way too easy 
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towards mass thinking, which we see already 
leading to mass persecution of all who differ from 
the mass product ? Such a path, if followed, leads 
inevitably to mass panic and ultimately to mass 
destruction, such as overtook the Gadarene swine. 


Whatever criticisms of this or that feature of 
their work lapse of time may have justified, Morris 
and Howard stood for, and worked to realise a type of 
life and environment which offers the best harmony 
yet put forward embracing alike that individuality 
which gives the chief value to man, and that social 
co-operation which enriches his communities. 


I am sorry to be so critical ; but this is not the 
first occasion on which some of these mis-statements 
have been put forward, and corrected. It is not 
well that people should be misled by their repetition. 


REPORT ON THE ORDNANCE SURVEY 


Final Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Ordnance Survey (H.M. Stationery Office). 5s. 


= Departmental Committee on the Ordnance 
Survey has presented a Final Report dealing 
with the scales and styles of maps which should be 
placed on sale to the public, and the steps which are 
necessary to bring the maps up-to-date and main- 
tain them thereafter in that condition. 


The Report summarizes the history of the 
Ordnance Survey leading up to the production of 
the 1/2,500, or so-called twenty-five-inch map, as 
the principal map of the country from which the 
maps on all other scales are derived. The Com- 
mittee recommend that this scale should be retained 
as the basic map ; but that the existing arrangement 
should be altered, and a single series of plans, 
continuous over the whole country, should be sub- 
stituted for the present system of a number of 
separate series each continuous only over a single 
county or a group of small counties. The Com- 
mittee recommend that this change should be made 
as soon as practicable, and that it should be the 
occasion, not only for bringing all the plans up-to- 
date, but for effecting a general overhaul of the whole 
survey, in which any discrepancies at the boundaries 
of county systems and any errors which have crept 
into the survey during the course of its revision are 
eliminated. The Committee point out that this 
rearrangement of sheets will enable all maps of 
every scale to be drawn on the same projection, and 
will make it possible to apply to all a single reference 
system enabling any point in the country to be 
easily and precisely defined, or identified, either on 
the ground or on any map. This reference system 
depends on a grid, or network of squares, formed by 
lines ruled across the map at uniform and “ decimal ”’ 
intervals, being superimposed on all maps. They 
recommend that the unit of length used for this 
grid should be the International Metre. 
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COUNCIL 
STRONG ARGUMENTS FOR DECENTRALISATION 


Nee a arguments in favour of decentralisation 
and national planning were submitted by 
speakers at the Saturday afternoon session of the 
Harrogate Conference of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council. Some of the points made 
by speakers are here quoted :— 


Extravagant Folly 


“It has been made clear that London is an 
anachronism in our civilisation, an inefficient and 
extravagant folly, which should be removed ; the same 
ts to be said of the other large cities.” 

““The country received a shock in the recent 
Crisis which should cause us to realize that what has 
hitherto been regarded as impossible and idealistic 
can be accomplished. It is a disgrace to England 
that thirty-five years after the establishment of 
the garden city of Letchworth, the economic and 
social merits of the satellite town have not been 
accepted. What is it but lethargy and callousness 
and the desire for the tender preservation of vested 
interests that have allowed the spoliation of land by 
speculators and- the disorderly growth of cities to 
go on uninterrupted, while lovers of their country 
lament to heaven? These things are destructive 
of England. To say that they cannot be stopped is 
a confession of failure that we dare not make. The 
gas mask has entered the homes of us all, and we 
have had the dreadful warning of the evacuation of 
London with its transport, rationing and billeting 
requirements, which has proved the established 
disorganization of London. Does that not lead 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the further 
concentration of population in London must cease, 
and what does that mean but that no more industry 
must be allowed to settle itself in the London area ? 
We have to admit that we are living in a disorganized 
society, which has hardly begun to employ the 
equipment of modern science in the conditions of 
its life and work. If decentralization is needed in 
war it is no less urgently needed in peace.” 

COUNCILLOR C. B. PuRDoM. 


Positive Planning 


‘ Positive planning on a national or regional 
basis is bound to come, but this question of the 
gradual and orderly evacuation from our large 
Cities of a considerable proportion of both population 
and industry is one which brooks no delay. 

‘‘ A London Regional Authority, useful as it might 
be for many things, could not deal with Bedford or 
Reading, let alone Brighton or Swindon. A National 
Planning Ministry might do it, but it would have to 
plan first and not merely exercise judicial functions. 
It could not even co-ordinate the plans of Local 
Authorities unless it has itself a definite plan. The 





consequences of such a policy of gradual decentraliza- 
tion would be to simplify immensely the problem 
of reconstructing and replanning London. London 
is being and will be reconstructed : it should be 
rebuilt to a definite plan and on more spacious lines. 
The weeding out of worn out areas should provide 
new open spaces and garden ground rather than 
sites for new blocks of tenements. The road problem 
would be simplicity itself and it should at last be 
possible to preserve some at least of the buildings 
of historic and artistic interest which mean so much 
both to present and future generations.” 


W. R. DavincE, F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.I. 


The Model Town 


“ Again the industrial towns in the north of 
England are cluttered with out-of-date factories, 
warehouses and old-fashioned machinery, a fact 
which seems to show that unless an industrial 
town keeps in the van of progress and destroys 
as rapidly as it creates, it will become obsolescent. 


‘“‘ All exponents of the principle of developing 
London by the building of such towns, instead of 
by allowing development to take place by a con- 
tinuous spread, will agree that Welwyn Garden 
City is the model satellite town. 

“We cannot have satellite towns without the 
introduction of new legislation framed to regard the 
interests of the community as coming before those 
of the individual. 

“But there will be no satellite towns until the 
Government recognize that a ‘satellite town’ is 
not a ‘ housing scheme,’ with sites for shops and 
institutions to be let to independent tenants, and 
until they recognize that to provide capital for ‘the 
building of a satellite town is to provide one of the 
best investments for national funds.”’ 


PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD. 


Colossal Growth 


“AS has been pointed out frequently London 
has placed the British Empire in jeopardy 
by its colossal growth and its rapacious collection 
to herself of all manner of manufactories and 
industries that have no real essential need to be 
concentrated within her vast confines. Military 
considerations now demand the rapid dispersal 
of many of these industries and I venture to say, 
despite the views of such a great organisation as the 
London Transport, that this should proceed despite 
any general appeasement of Europe, for the need 
of this is to be found in the very roots of any well 
balanced distribution of population.” —FRANK A. B. 
PRESTON, M.T.P.I., F.R.S.E. 


The Land of Britain: The Report of the Land 
Utilisation Survey of Britain, Part 79, Middlesex and 
London Region. By E. C. Willatts, B.Sc. (Econ.), 
Ph.D. As. 


F you have read Robert Sinclair’s ‘‘ Metropolitan 

Man,” if you have read Rasmussen’s “ London : 
The Unique City,” if you have read Mumford’s 
“ The Culture of Cities,” and if you would complete 
the picture of the misuse of land in the London 
region, you must read Dr. Willatts’ Report, issued 
by the Land Utilisation Survey of Britain. It is, 
without question, one of the most important contri- 
butions to basic planning knowledge. It is, at the 
same time, a most formidable indictment of the 
chaos and confusion, the sheer uneconomic muddle 
of present development. 


Dr. Willatts is peculiarly qualified to write on this 
subject ; he comes of farming stock, and knows the 
daily life of the land of Britain. He has supple- 
mented a natural passion for the right use of land 
by taking his Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Economics at the London School, graduating with 
first-class honours. He has spent six years in 
visiting every part of the 2,000 square miles described 
in his Report, and his claim that the national 
viewpoint which he urges should have urgent 
attention ought to be conceded at once. 


Dr. Willatts goes at once to the heart of the subject, 
dwells on the great urban concentration of the 
Metropolis, overriding county boundaries, on the 
ever-tightening physical and economic tentacles 
of London, and demands that a much wider area be 
considered if a true picture of the background and 
setting of the Metropolis is to be realised. 


‘ He outlines the geographical background of the 
area, gives a brief account of its geology, writes 
authoritatively on the soils, and observes that it is 
evident that in the metropolitan area much 
uncontrolled urban development has been permitted 
to take place over some of the best land, with 
apparently no consideration of the fact that it is 
unwise in the national interest to use our very 
limited areas of highly fertile ground for non- 
agricultural purposes, when, ceteris paribus, relatively 
infertile land is available. To say that this course 
is unwise is a masterpiece of under-statement. 


He deals with the climate of the region, and 
devotes a section to its forests and woodland. 


Woodless Middlesex 


It would appear that woodland has only been 
allowed to remain near London on those areas where 
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LAND USE AS THE BASIS OF 
PLANNING 


By GILBERT McALLISTER 


cultivation was judged to be unprofitable—the 
exceptions to this rule are the many large parks 
which wealthy landowners, willing to pay a heavy 
price for their appreciation of the beauty of land- 
scape, preserved around their mansions. 


It ts perhaps one of the most staggering evidences of 
the spohation caused by London’s growth that Middlesex 
has the lowest proportion of its area under woodland 
of any County in Britain. It has only 497 acres of 
high forest, and only 454 acres of amenity woods. 

One has to go to the wind-swept Orkneys to find any 
area in Britain so completely devoid of trees. 


Following upon the General Enclosure Act of 
1845, and with the increase of population, suburbs 
gradually enveloped the old grazing grounds. 


Some of the most valued of them, such as 
Hampstead Heath and Wimbledon Common, were 
secured with great difficulty, and others only after 
they had been reduced in size by partial enclosure. 
Railway companies had discovered that it was 
cheaper to engineer their lines through common 
than through private land, and Wandsworth 
Common was only one of a number which thus 
became seriously mutilated. In this case the 
common was cut into three, and the severance 
was later made the excuse for further enclosure for 
the use of schools. On many commons the 
surface had become seriously damaged by excessive 
working for gravel, loam and sometimes peat 
which constituted a valuable source of income to 
the lords of the manors. Many commons still 
bear the scars of such exploitation. 


An Unpleasant Prospect 


Using the Ministry of Agriculture’s statistics for 
both Middlesex and the County of London, Dr. 
Willatts shows, both in his text and by diagram, 
the trend of metropolitan growth and the consequent 
decline of agricultural land. He shows that, far 
from slackening, the rate of urban growth has been 
accelerated in the last two decades, and that if the 
present rate of transference of land from agricultural 
to urban use is continued, there will be no rural 
land in Middlesex by 1949. 


Only half a century ago Middlesex was the leading 
market gardening county of Britain, not merely 
in proportion, but in spite of its small Size, in 
absolute acreage. In 1885 ; of all the market 
gardening carried on in England and Wales was 
in Middlesex. Since then there has been “ a markeg 
absolute shrinkage,” and building has chiegy 
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invaded the market garden land which was nearest 
the town area. 


Similarly, Middlesex had 5,345 acres in orchards 
in 1910. In 1935 there were only 1,706 acres, and 
“there has been a considerable reduction since 
then.” 


Trailing Suburbs 


Some of the specially prepared diagrams show the 
immensity of the London problem. Fig. 24, for 
example, shows how immense is the main built-up 
area of modern London. Here, within the area 
known as Greater London, is : of Britain’s popula- 
tion on w part of the country. Within a circle, 
with a diameter of approximately 25 miles, the 
land is almost completely developed by building ; 
beyond this somewhat irregular main mass stretch 
extensions along certain well-defined roads, showing 
trailing lines of suburbs reaching for many miles. 


“The traveller by railway and even more by 
road frequently obtains an exaggerated impression 
of the actual extent of building development since 
this is often of a ribbon nature, flanking the 
roads. The map corrects this impression and 
shows how much open land often lies behind 
the houses that line the roads. It is obvious, 
however, that many towns which were formerly 
quite separated from the metropolis have, while 
gradually expanding themselves, been rapidly 
approached by the never-ebbing centrifugal 
development which has engulfed many suburban 
boroughs and such peripheral towns now find 
themselves linked with, or but narrowly separated 
from, the main mass. Romford and Epsom are 
good examples of growing towns which are 
only just divided from the continuously built-up 
area by narrow strips of rural land which, never 
safe, are rapidly vanishing. Edgware, Enfield, 
Chingford, Dartford, Bromley, Coulsdon, and 
many other towns which could be listed have 
become irretrievably linked with London by 
visible ties of building while they have become 
even more strongly bound by _ economic 
tentacles “ 


“The population of Greater London in 1935 
was estimated at 8,500,000, an increase of nearly 
750,000 in the last decennium. The recent 
annual growth has consisted of a natural increase 
of births over deaths of 30,000 and an immigration 
of 50,000 from other parts of Britain. London’s 
population is, therefore, annually swollen by the 
equivalent of a large provincial city. The significance 
of this increase in terms of the demand on space 
is that increased accommodation is required 
annually for 24,000 new family units in Greater 
London.” 


The central area, Dr. Willatts points out, is 
increasingly a place to work in and not live in, 
and he refers to the fact that the resident population 
of the City of London has decreased from 124,000 
in 1841 to under 10,000 to-day. 


London, he says, exercises a centripetal influence 
in the provision of employment and markets, byt a 
centrifugal influence in the matter of residence. 
People who increasingly take a pride in living 
beyond the suburbs thereby create fresh suburbs even 
further out. 


“There is an immense daily movement of 
population—of over 2,500,000 persons—inward 
to work and outward to sleep, a movement so 
great that 250,000 of London’s workers are 
engaged in transport undertakings. The transport 
facilities are an extremely important factor in the 
distribution of settlement and every new develop- 
ment of communications has been quickly followed 
by fresh housing construction.” 


Essex may be thankful for the absence of electrified 
railways as accounting for its relatively undeveloped 
condition beyond Barking and Loughton. 


** Fatalistic Outlook ”’ 


“What is certainly true is that much new 
residential development has taken place in response 
to a strong preference of householders for views 
of open land rather than of neighbour’s gardens. 
Translated into practice this has meant that in 
many areas there is pathetically little country 
left to view. It has involved an invasion of many 
peaceful and beautiful villages by townsfolk 
in search of the advantages of rural life but who, 
because their essential interests lie elsewhere 
are unable to enter fully into the life of the 
community. The subtle social effects are less 
obvious than the physical rash of new housing 
that steadily defaces the countryside, in which life 
is disharmonised. There soon arises a demand for 
the villages to be made fit for townsfolk to live in, 
urban amenities are introduced and local rates 
whose low level was at first an attraction, rise 
to meet the cost of services which country workers 
often neither desire nor appreciate.” 


“At the same time the prospect of continued 
disturbance by building brings a somewhat 
fatalistic outlook to the remaining countryside. 
There are too many boards proclaiming land 
‘ripe for development,’ ‘ This desirable freehold 
building site for sale . . .’ and similar signs that 
there is no expectation of a rural future. There is 
little inducement to maintain the best traditions 
of good farming and estate management when 
there is small hope of another generation being 
able to enjoy the privilege of obtaining a living 
from the soil and when the best rural workers 
are continually being tempted to the towns. This 
latter is but the acceleration of an age-old 
tendency which might be less marked were it 
more widely known that more than one in every 
three deaths recorded in the County of London 
takes place in a workhouse or its more euphemistic 
modern equivalent.” 


Dr. Willatts, having shown the alarming way in 
which the countryside is being overwhelmed, refers 
to the trouble which was taken during the last 
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century to preserve the stretches of open common, 
and comments :— 


“Tf the same effort that was then taken over a 
few thousand acres of very inferior land had been 
expended during the present century to preserve 
some of the best land from the builder, future 
generations might have been better served. It 
is almost too late, for far too much of the best 
land has been and isstill being wasted and good 
land is a most limited national asset. If it 
is necessary to employ so much of the most 
productive soil, it is regrettable that some 
conscious effort could not be made to put on such 
land houses for those classes of the community 
who most need to cultivate good garden soil. 
Mal-utilisation of the land is deplorably wide- 
spread. But little administrative effort would 
have been required to preserve open stretches of 
land for present and future enjoyment as well as 
for food production. Instances could be multiplied 
but the banks of the Thames are a good example. 
Here is a belt of country which might well have 
been preserved in an open state for all to see and 
enjoy instead of which it has too often become 
hidden beneath rows of bizarre bungalows which 
are at the mercy of every normal flood. Un- 
fortunately the Town and Country Planning 
Acts, with their urban-minded emphasis of 
“‘ development,’’ helped but little, if at all, in the 
preservation of the nation’s most precious 
heritage, the good earth, which may bring forth 
food.”’ 


Haphazard Development 


Dr. Willatts does not appear to think too highly of 
town planning as it is carried out, nor of town 
planners. He points out that in the South Essex 
Regional Planning Scheme, prepared in 1931 
dealing with a district which includes some of the 
most famous and valuable market garden land in 
Britain, the Report shows no appreciation of the 
value of the soils, and proposes the zoning of much 
of the best land for industrial purposes. The 
haphazard factory development, indeed, he indicts 
severely, and pointing out that half the aircraft 
manufacturing firms of Great Britain are situated 
around London, he says: “It is small wonder that 
private enterprise has followed the Government’s 
lead in wasting much of our most productive soils.”’ 


Nor is it merely the displacing of industry and 
the spread of suburban housing which results in 
land being taken irretrievably from agriculture. 
New housing areas soon require new sports’ grounds 
for schools, clubs and private bodies, and so more 
land passes from the hands of the market gardeners. 
At least four aerodromes have been fairly recently 
established in the region, three involving the con- 
version of excellent market gardening into grass 
land of but little agricultural value. Even the 
business of supplying water to a continually swelling 
London absorbs the soil. 
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“The continual contacts of urban and rural 
that make this region so complex produce both 
fusion and clash. Some of the clashes have very 
marked effects on rural economy. One may 
instance two aspects which investigation suggests 
are particularly important in many parts of the 
region. In the one case the increase in the dog 
population has had very serious effects on sheep- 
breeding. A few untrained dogs work more havoc 
among a flock of breeding ewes than 1s ever 
appreciated by their thoughtless owners. 
Bnitain’s dog population has increased over 
50 per cent. in the last decennial period and this 
part of Britain has probably had more than its 
fair share of this increase. Viewed from the 
countryside the effect has been that after an 
unequal struggle with worrying dogs, district 
after district has had to give up breeding sheep, 
with consequent losses both directly and indirectly 
because of the unique function of sheep in the 
farming economy. In the other case, following 
on the establishment of new housing estates near 
their property, farmers have found it increasingly 
difficult, in some cases impossible, to keep poultry 
because of the continuous theft of birds and eggs 
which takes place. Cases of dogs trained to 
enter hen-houses and steal eggs may not be 
extremely common but they exist and are no 
more encouraging than the experience of a 
poultry farmer who finds that his complete flock 
of turkeys is stolen before he has time to take them 
to the Christmas market.” __ny FC. Willatts. 











“The need for a reserve supply of water 
for London is axiomatic, the impossibility of 
constructing reservoirs by the simple process of 
damming large valleys is obvious in this case 
but the need can easily be met in the near-by plain 
by digging through the gravel floor to the clay 
beneath, erecting a large wall of impervious 
material and pumping Thames water inside. 
In this fashion a number of large reservoirs have 
been constructed near Hampton and Molesey 
and very large ones at Staines and Laleham. 
These having failed to satisfy the needs of the 
growing metropolis, at least two further similar 
reservoirs are now being prepared at Staines and 
Walton. Each will involve the destruction 
of some more of the richest food-producing land 
in the Kingdom, but as usual the protests of 
the agriculturists have failed to dissuade the 
authorities to refrain from exercising their powers 
of compulsory purchase. It is relatively un- 
important that the dispossessed farmers are paid 
monetary compensation: what compensation 
does the nation receive for the loss of its most 
precious permanent capital possession, good 
land?” 


Nearly the whole of Thames-side, Dr. Willatts 
points out, has been built over, chiefly with bunga- 
lows, which present a desolate scene during those 
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periodic winter floodings which the agricultural 
part of the population rightly accepts as a natural 
phenomenon. 


The lines of roadside development can be clearly 
seen throughout the area, and these have been 
backed by small housing estates, whose inconvenient 
layout has all too often been decided only by the 
accident of the shape of the fields on which they have 
been developed. 


“Even the marshes seem doomed to subserve 
the needs of the growing metropolis, which sees 
this strip of land, unsuited to housing development 


THE CHANGING USE OF LAND 1866-1936 
MIDDLESEX LONDON & MIDDLESEX 
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Fig. 19.—The changing proportions of land (as classified by 
the Ministry of Agriculture) in Middlesex from 1866 to 1892 
and afterwards in London and Middlesex. 


Since 1922 figures for London have not been published 
separately but have been combined with those for Middlesex ; 
for the period for which they are available they are plotted 
above those for Middlesex. The base line for each of the 
categories is the graph for the one shown immediately below. 
Since orchards, nursery gardens and woodlands, which are 
not separately shown, have never been more than 4 per cent. 
and are now less than 2 per cent. of the total area, the ‘* Non- 
Agricultural Land ’’ virtually corresponds to the built-over 
area. 


only as a useful belt on which to site those necessary 
developments of the public services of large 
corporations which it is desirable to place away 
from the towns, and if possible, in the lee of 
the prevailing winds. Thus we find isolation 
hospitals, as at Dartford, sewage works, as at 
Erith and Beckton, rubbish-dumps at Dagenham 
and Rainham. Similarly rifle ranges have been 
constructed, as at Rainham and Gravesend, 
and much of the land is the property of the War 
Office, which leases the grazing.”’ 


In sharp contrast to the muddle of to-day is the 
most pleasing picture of London as it appeared to an 
early cartographer. 

The Board of Agriculture’s early Reports are 
quoted, in which Middlesex is referred to as rich, 
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healthy and fertile. ‘‘ In the South-east part of this 
County are situated the two great cities of London 
and Westminster.” ‘‘ Uxbridge, Brentford, Enfield, 
Barnet, Staines, Edgware and Hounslow are the 
seven great market towns.” But very rapidly the 
picture of distinct towns, each with its own life, 
against a background of countryside, disappears 
until we get the final confusion and congestion of 
to-day. Enfield Chase is cleared of woodland, the 
common grazing and the common ploughed land have 
disappeared over most of the County, and with it 
most of the arable land. 


The vast area of Hounslow Heath becomes 
reduced to insignificance and labelled “‘ Review 
Ground ”’ on the map. Uxbridge Common is put 
in fetters, and can now be labelled “‘ Cricket Ground.” 


It is the custom of reviewers to exhaust their 
vocabularies in an effort to claim for some modest 
volume its due recognition in a world of clamorous 
competition. It should be unnecessary to do so 
here. Everyone who claims to take the slightest 
degree of serious interest in the wise planning of 
our country, and particularly of the London region, 
cannot afford to ignore this book. When it is widely 
read and appreciated, Dr. Willatts’ magnificent 
work will have its just reward. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


The Local Land Charges Register. By Robert F. 
Parrott and Thomas Alker. Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd. 6s. 


b Rare well known publishers have an uncanny 
way of producing practical guides so that the 
vast army of those who are pressed for time can 
comprehend almost photographically a technical 
subject, which otherwise they would have to glean 
from numerous sources as practice required. 


Besides the hard worked Town Clerk’s Assistant, 
the Solicitor’s Managing Clerk, Town Planner 
and Architect need this little book to understand 
how the Register is worked. 


Again, no property dealer can afford to-day to 
sign a Contract for purchase of real property, or 
possibly bid at an auction without first making his 
Local Land Charge Search. The delay in getting 
Contracts exchanged has become tiresome, and it is 
hoped that the reading of this book will make the 
Public more appreciative of the Town Clerk’s point 
of view. 


It is stated not to be a “‘ legal work,”’ but if any 
fault is to be found there is a certain pomposity of 
style frequently found in such works, It would have 
been more useful as a handbook if reduced by a 
third of the size and wording. 


AMBROSE E. APPELBE. 
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URBAN SOCIOLOGY— 
AN AMERICAN VIEW 


Urban Sociology, by Earl E. Muntz, Ph.D. ; The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


. ITH the crowding of human beings into a 

limited space . . . the community interest 
demands. . . that greater enterprises in furthering 
the artificiality of the environment be carried out 
for the welfare of the group.”” So Mr. Muntz in 
his introduction of a 700 page book giving elaborate 
accounts of the American city services in housing, 
health, education and recreation. The book is a 
mine of general information on these subjects, but 
its social value would have been greatly enhanced if 
the author had been able to differentiate more often 
between the various sized cities. Most descriptions 
are very general in character and may apply only 
to the larger cities, or to all “‘cities’’ over 2,400 
inhabitants. But those few examples that are 
differentiated are most significant. 


Hospital accommodation appears to increase with 
the size of towns. ‘‘ The average bed capacity per 
1,000 population . . . ranges from 5 to 7.” In 
New York, however, it is 8, and in Kansas “ repre- 
sentative of a smaller metropolitan population,” it 
is 6. 

The Press is described as a city institution. ‘“‘ The 
city dweller has no medium of mass communication 
so effective as the newspaper. The nature of city 
lifewith its tenements, flats, apartments and crowded 
dwellings . . . and heterogeneity of economic and 
social interests preclude the neighbourliness and 
direct gossip characteristic of rural life. The city 
dweller paradoxically lacks neighbours in proportion 
to the density of his community .. . Distance 
from place of work, especially in the large city where 
a quarter of an hour to an hour and a half is spent 
in trolley cars, subways, buses and trains, leaves a 
vacuity of time. . 
fills.”’ 


For the leisure hours of the 93 cities of over100,000 
persons “a little over 4 million seats in 3,873 
(cinema) theatres serve 36 million people . . . In 
the smaller places there are less than 6 million 
seats . . . which serve the balance of America’s 
population.” 


Mr. Muntz is clearly well aware of the essential 
falseness of the position of the great city. He 
devotes a long historical chapter to “‘ Garden 
Suburbs, Villages and Cities,” which is introduced 
by this paragraph : “It is well agreed that the 
extreme overcrowding of land and buildings, the 
swarming and congestion of human beings, and the 
complicated economic and social problems of the 
great city are scarcely conducive to good living. 
Adjustments are constantly being made, true 
enough, but the physical set-up of the great city 
seems to preclude the possibility of effecting much 


. which the daily newspaper 
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more than makeshift adjustments in many phases 
of urban life, particularly in the matter of housing 


within the city itself . . . Most of the decentraliza- 
tion which has taken place has been of the haphazard 
hit or miss variety . . . There is however a growing 


feeling that this ...may be controlled and 
directed into such channels as will provide ideal 
home communities and economic and social ameni- 
ties through the creation of garden cities.” 
JACQUELINE TYRWHITT 





THE TOWN HALL, STOCKHOLM 





The Town Hall, Stockholm, is one of the finest build- 
ings of its kind in the world. Members of the Garden 
Cities cruise party will be received here this summer. 
Full details will be found on page 48. 





CALENDAR FOR PLANNERS 


B ae Roads Beautifying Association Calendar for 1939 

(price 5s. each) is now ready and a very handsome 
production it is, with fine photographs of landscape for each 
month of the year together with quite a deal of information 
about Royal Horticultural Society fixtures and the like 
and an interesting appendix of descriptive notes about 
selected trees and shrubs. Copies may be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary, The Woods Beautifying Association, 7 
Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1. 
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TWO BOMBS COULD UTTERL} 


ONE RAID COULD PARALYS§: 


“HE total number of casualties in England 

from aerial attack during the Great War were 
1,414 killed and 3,416 wounded ; material damage 
£3,000,000, produced by 643 aircraft, which dropped 
in all 8,776 bombs weighing about 270 tons in the 
aggregate. About two-thirds was concentrated 
upon London.... 


“‘ These results were accumulated after four years 
of warfare, but to-day an attacking force could 
drop as many tons of bombs on a single zone in one 
day. 

“‘ Modern aircraft are not only superior in speed, 
carrying capacity and radius of action, but they are 
equipped with highly developed navigation and 
flying instruments enabling pilots to fly through 
cloud and darkness unerringly to their target. 


“‘ Improved bomb releasing apparatus and sighting 
and calculating arrangements maké the bombing 
of a selected target a comparative certainty. 


“‘ One successful raid by modern bombers on a 
capital city. could paralyse essential national 
services. 


“ Gas, water and electricity undertakings could 
be put out of action ; docks, bridges and railway 
stations bombed to destruction, transport services, 
food supplies and fuel stores cut off and Govern- 
ment offices disorganised. 


“ A bombing squadron could leave a continental 
base and be over the metropolis within twenty 
minutes simultaneously with the declaration of 
war tf not before ! 


“To-day bombing machines would approach 
at a speed exceeding 250 miles per hour and 
demolition bombs weigh up to 5,000 lbs. apiece. 
Such is the destructive power of these bombs that 
only two would be necessary completely to destroy 
administrative London ! 


“Recent air manceuvres over London have 
demonstrated the fact that approximately 50 per 
cent. of an attacking aerial force would reach their 
_ objective in spite of active resistance by anti- 
aircraft and fighting airplane forces. Fast modern 
bombing units breaking through in daylight can be 
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relied upon to demolish a target deliberately selected. 

“The horrors of chemical warfare involving the 
indiscriminate wholesale use of lethal and bacterio- 
logical weapons against concentrated civil popula- 
tions of all ages and both sexes, with its aftermath 
of mass sickness and agonising death, will not be 
lightly resorted to for fear of reprisals. 


“‘ Nevertheless aerial attack may take the form of 
bombardment with high explosive bombs, incendiary 
bombs, or gas bombs, and gas may be released from 
aircraft in the form of liquid spray or smoke. The 
heavier type of high explosive bomb will normally 
be reserved for military objectives but all types of 
attack may be employed simultaneously or in 
succession. Contamination of water and food 
supplies may also be attempted as well as the 
dislocation of essential services. 


“The dropping of explosive bombs would destroy 
property and incendiary bombs would then start 
innumerable fires. The subsequent use of gas 
would produce the greatest demoralisation of any 
population not highly trained and disciplined to 
resourceful self help and courageous fortitude. 


“ There is no doubt that the scale of attack would 
be greatly in excess of anything experienced in the 
last war and the fullest possible use of favourable 
weather conditions would be made by an enemy. 


“ If there should be no wind at all, or only a slight 
drift, the worst situation will arise, though the 
effects will be more local. A dense cloud of gas 
will form at the point of burst and will remain at 
that particular area until it is gradually dispersed. 
It will find its way by diffusion and ventilation 
currents into areas, cellars, tunnels, etc., and once 
there it is not so readily cleared as the gas in the 
open streets. Once the gas has penetrated into a 
confined space it is not subject to the influence of 
the wind and air currents prevailing outside, and may 
continue to be dangerous when the outside air has 
become clear of gas. 


“Probably the greatest risk is from the use of a 
persistent gas, such as mustard gas, in conjunction 
with high explosive bombs. Material damage will be 
produced by the high explosive ; the mustard gas, 
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LOVER URGES DECENTRALISATION 


whether used as spray or in bombs, will render the 
task of rescuing and treating casualties more difficult 
and hazardous. 


“ The aim of aerial attack is to try to create such a 
state of panic among the civil population as to 
induce them to compel their government to sue for 
peace. 


“That panic can be avoided if every man and 
woman knows what to do in case of attack from the 
air, and preparations for defence are made now. 


“‘ Piecemeal spasmodic efforts in a task of such 
dimensions are bound to be ineffective... . 


Planning and Defence 


“From time immemorial considerations of 
military defence have influenced the planning and 
layout of towns, and to-day the need for the 
adaptation of town planning to suit the requirements 
of passive defence against aerial attack is stronger 
than ever. 


“The present urban congestion which renders 
our cities particularly vulnerable to attack from the 
air must be relieved by urban reconstruction and 
judicious decentralisation. 


“Various proposals have from time to time been 
put forward. 


“One is to distribute the whole of the population 
over the country in small detached units of buildings 
equivalent to spacing of some hundreds of yards 
between units and thus by complete decentralisation 
dispersing all urban targets and reducing danger 
from the air to negligible proportions. 


“Such a scheme pre-supposes a very highly 
developed system of communication and transport 
but involves the complete sacrifice of urban civilisa- 
tion and of industrial economy. An unpopular 
and impracticable scheme. 


“Other town planning proposals involve the 
concentration of huge populations in skyscraper 
buildings widely spaced with the object of facilitating 
industrial and commercial pursuits without en- 


croaching upon the preserved open spaces between 
units. 


“Such an arrangement would appear to be the 
reverse of the ideal from the point of view of passive 
defence as the buildings would be conspicuous— 
casting a huge shadow which cannot be camouflaged 
—would present a large vertical wall and horizontal 
roof target, would be the first buildings to be 
evacuated in a raid or would create untold panic 
in its many thousands of population who normally 
require some hours to vacate the building. 


“Properly to design such buildings to resist 
complete collapse under aerial bombardment would 
involve prohibitive costs, and the fire risk in the 
skyscraper would be greatly increased. 


“As in the planning of shelters the smaller the 
unit the less the risk, and it would therefore appear 
that the construction of “ satellite’ towns not 
exceeding, say, 50,000 inhabitants, and each planned 
in accordance with the latest principles of town 
planning as a complete and self-contained community 
spread over about four square miles, would meet 
the most urgent need of decentralisation and would 
afford facilities for the expansion of industries at 
present inadequately catered for in congested 
premises in cities.” 


(NoTE.—The extracts quoted above are from 
“ Civil Defence,” by C. W. Glover, published by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, London, price 15s. 
net. Captain C. W. Glover, late R.A., 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Struct.E., M.Inst.R.A., Lec- 
turer on Civil Defence at the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, has made an attempt to analyse the 
problems which society must solve in order to 
afford adequate protection for the civil population. 
1 he author has included plans, details, specifica- 
tions and cost data for all types of shelters which 
should prove of great service to architects, builders, 
and many others. In his preface the author des- 
cribes the great cities of this country as “‘ almost 
an invitation to the air raider” and he appeals . 
for the prompt preparation of civil defence. It 
is well-worth reading.—Editor, ‘““Town and 
Country Planning.’’) 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF POPULATION 


By S. VERE PEARSON, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P. 


HE first law of economics, the science which 

deals with the distribution of wealth according 
to the equities involved, is that man seeks the 
satisfaction of his desires by the least effort. The 
amount of effort required to fulfil the desires of man 
can be lessened materially by co-operation. Co- 
operation is easier when people live in proximity 
to one another in places of favourable access, in a 
good climate, and not too far removed from rich, 
natural resources. As civilisation advances the 
primary producers, agriculturists, miners, etc., 
become relatively fewer and commercial and 
professional occupations are followed by greater 
numbers. This is partly due to the advances of 
science, easing production, and partly to the 
increased importance of the secondary occupations. 
These influences lead to the building of towns and 
to an increase in their size. Such developments are 
the result of natural causes; but they need not 
and should not lead to overgrown cities, congestion 
and slums. Why have such evils come about ? Why 
has not mankind had the sense to build cities of 
moderate size and to place dwellings, industries and 
thecentresof commerce soas to avoid unduly crowding 
people together far removed from the healthy 
surroundings of the countryside? These are the 
questions to be studied. 


Increased Strain of Life 


Turn to which side of the world you will and it will 
be found that the situation regarding a reasonable 
distribution of population is getting worse in one 
respect at all events. That is, that the great capital 
cities are sucking more and more people to them so 
that from one-fifth to one-tenth of the people of 
any particular country are dwelling in the one 
or two capital cities of that country. Take for 
example England: almost a fifth of the population 
dwells in the London district (including the near 
Home Counties). In the U.S.A. about one-seventh 
of the population dwells in Greater New York and 
Chicago. These two contain 18,000,000 people. 
Look at Japan, Australia, the Argentine and else- 
where and the same startling phenomena is to be 
observed. Through the congestion of population 
into a few centres all sorts of difficulties arise. 
As a doctor one can trace the increased strain of life 
involved in living in such centres. Again, despite 
the many improvements and marvellous facilities 
which modern towns: give to us in the way of trans- 
port, the difficulties of traffic congestion, both for 
passengers and goods, are harassing many minds and 
producing a hampering effect on efficiency. 

There are two chief causes bringing about these 


results. The first is that economic misery in the 
rural districts, low wages and lack of many of the 
amenities and pleasures of life, but chiefly low 
wages and uncertainty of employment, are attracting 
people—perhaps falsely in many instances—to the 
towns. The growth of London illustrates this. But 
to go to a smaller place, say, to Dundee, one finds 
that there the population is increasing, from migra- 
tions from the outside, despite the fact that the 
town’s main industry, the Jute industry, has been 
somewhat in the doldrums for the last few years, and 
despite the fact that it seems impossible to catch up 
the housing shortage already so rife in that city. 
The four great cities of Scotland claim 2,000,000 
people out of 4,800,000 of the inhabitants of Scotland 
and these four towns are increasing while most of 
the rest of Scotland is decreasing in population. 


Taxation Methods 


The second great cause of the phenomena 
mentioned is the far-reaching but subtle influence 
of taxation methods and, going naturally with 
taxation, the private appropriation of rent. In this 
connection the word “ rent ’’ refers to ground rent, 
that is the annual payment made by the occupier 
of a site for the increased advantages of the site 
resulting from the contributions of the public, 
or its agent the Government. The rent fund is 
largely created by the expenditure of the community 
in providing public services which are available 
increasingly in the great centres of population. 
It is a fund which is essentially community created 
as no other fund is. Yet it is not collected to finance 
those services. Instead the rates and taxes are 
heaped upon production and hamper it. The rent 
fund flows all the time into the pockets of a few. 


Overdensity of Population 


The imminent cloud of war which recently spread 
over our horizon so menacingly drew people’s 
attention, perhaps as never before, to many of the 
disadvantages of overdensity of population. It has 
suggested that more attention should be given to the 
suggestions put forward by town planners, and 
in particular, by the advocates of the garden city 
or the self-contained satellite town. Yet whenever 
the question of more sensible planning or the 
building of new towns come up for consideration 
then always difficulties about boundaries arise 
and these usually depend on the problem of rates and 
taxes. No natural and healthy distribution of 
population can be brought about until radical 
reforms in these directions have been made. 

If the members of a Town Council—say, Glasgow 
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for example—wish to put forward a scheme for 
developing a satellite town some distance from their 
own borders they immediately find themselves up 
again difficulties created by the landlord system and 
by the present rating and taxing methods. If a 
happy and healthy distribution of population is to be 
brought about then the natural laws which hold 
sway in ordaining how population becomes distri- 
buted must be discovered and followed. If they 
can be discovered and at the same time private 
and public interests can be made to coincide, then 
there will be no more need for zoning laws than there 
would be for passing legislation for preventing a 
man’s moustache from growing from his ears. 

It is unjust that a man should be allowed to reap 
where he has not sown. Yet thousands of instances 
can be given to show how the public’s expenditure 
sends up ground rents either in the form of annual 
rent paid to the landlords or in the form of a 
purchase price ; yet in all these instances the man 
is able to get away with these community values. 
As long as this happens we are behaving irrationally ; 
we find it necessary to impose taxes; and we are 
encouraging those who gain power and _ place 
through the wealth so acquired to continue taxation 
and to continue schemes whereby population is 
being constantly attracted to the already congested 
large towns. There is only one plan whereby 
private and public interests can be made to coincide 
and that is by. collecting the public’s own revenue 
and relieving production from the burdens of 
taxation. Under the new circumstances when an 
improvement was wanted, say, the making of a 
better road, the cutting off of a corner, the keeping 
of an open space for recreation, sport, or rural 
beauty, or the planting and developing of a satellite 
town, the improvement would be made and its 
construction would be reflected in the ground rent, 
which would come to the community to finance the 
public services. But it would equally benefit the 
private individual. 


THE JOYS OF TRANSPORT 


FVERY day during the rush hours English men 
and women are herded into already overcrowded 
tube carriages by bawling porters who only require 
to be provided with goads to make the likeness to a 
cattle train complete. 
ALEC CRAIG in “ Plan.” 


B fey L.P.T.B. have recently exhibited a notice 
in trains to the following efiect : 

“During the twelve months to Midsummer, 
1934, each one of you made 432 journeys. For 
1938 you did 441. We thank you, and hope you 
will continue to break records.” 

Heaven forbid! In 1934 it may have been possible 
to secure a Seat ; in 1938 it is often difficult to even 
get inside the carriage doors, and yet we are asked 
to assist in breaking records and add further to our 
own discomfort. 

F. J. SANGUINE. 


HARMONY OF ENVIRONMENT 


Flats: Municipal and Private Enterprise. Pub- 
lished by Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd. 

R. BERNARD FRIEDMAN, in his Foreword 

to this magnificent volume, says, “To the 
Greeks physical fitness, beauty of form, and con- 
genial environment were essential to the harmony 
of life. The present-day pursuit of physical fitness 
and the provision of hygienic and attractive homes 
and better environment for all classes of the people 
is but tardy recognition of the truth that upon 
these things in no small measure depends the well- 
being of the community. This conviction has now 
gripped the public imagination and the national 
conscience that the conditions under which vast 
numbers of people in the past existed will no longer 
be allowed to continue. Good conditions 
of employment, adequate leisure, proper and 
sufficient recreation, fresh air and sunshine, as far 
as that is possible, and the provision of those 
domestic and social amenities which hitherto have 
been considered to be within the reach only of the 
comparatively well-to-do. These should be at the 
disposal of every man to enjoy.” Well said, Dr. 
Friedman, and these words might well have served 
as introduction to a book having a more complete 
solution to offer than the building of tenement flats 
which, while bringing sanitation where once there 
was dirt, gadgets where once there was irksome 
toil, and asphalt where once there were gardens, at 
the same time add to the urban problem and make 
the difficulty of securing “ fresh air and sunshine ”’ 
even greater. Mr. Louis de Soissons contributes 
an article on “‘ Working Class Housing,” in which 
he declares: ‘‘ The satellite town has found its 
fullest development in England. In these industries 
are set up, housing is planned in relation to these, 
and the necessary social services are planned for 
the town. The social advantages of town life are 
coupled with economy in travelling time and easy 
access to the open country.” 

It is symptomatic of the interest in social prob- 
lems which is characteristic of the gas industry and 
of this firm in particular that this book has been 
produced. But unless the industry does something 
about it the idea may get about that gas is a form 
of light and fuel only suitable for tenements and 
having no proper place in the house with garden 


at all. 
‘G.Mc. A 
REFUSE DESTRUCTION 


Refuse Destructors and Separation. By A. W. Neal, 
A.I.E.E. The Technical Press. 10s. 6d. 


BS fans book aims at providing a practical state- 
ment of the principles of refuse disposal at a 
destructor. Plants in operation in many towns are 
fully described and Mr. Neal’s survey should be of 
value to municipal engineers, cleansing superin- 
tendents, councillors, and hospital and institution 
managers as well as to factory managers and 
students. 
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A DUTCH TOWN-PLANNER’S 
CHALLENGE TO ENGLAND ... 


To the Editor, TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 
Sir, 


R. PEPLER speaks in his article on his 

“American journey” about the Green belt-towns 
near Washington, Milwaukee and Cincinnati. I 
had the pleasure myself to visit these magnificent 
GARDEN CITIES and enjoyed the rightly famous 
American hospitality of the managers of these new 
towns. I can understand as a student of psycho- 
analysis the superiority complex of the English for 
American performance, but being a Dutchman 
myself and not suffering from that complex I may 
be allowed to disagree emphatically with Mr. 
Pepler’s statement, that these greenbelt-towns 
are not Garden Cities in the proper sense of the word. 
They are, and how (as my American friends used to 
say). These towns do comply fully with the princi- 
ples of the G.C. movement. The fact that no 
factories have been built up to now is, of course, no 
reason not to give them the honour to belong to the 
few real G.C. in the world. Space has been reserved 
for factory building and they will come without 
any doubt. The only difference between English 
and American G.C. is to my mind that it took 
England 30 years to build two G.C.. without the 
help of the Government, whereas thé U.S. Govern- 
ment itself built the three American G.C. in three 
years. From a point of spacial planning I do prefer 
Greenbelt to any of its English brethren. Here the 
new idea is not enclosed in a backward architecture 
as is the case at Welwyn and Letchworth. The 
American G.C. builders have understood that the 
appearance of Howard’s ideas ought to be in 
harmony with the real modern thought, which lies 
at their foundation, whereas the English G.C. men 
did not realise that to build a G.C. in Georgian style 
is simply a sin against the holy ghost of social 
philosophy. When I read that a new department 
store is being built in ‘‘ Georgian style,’’ I ask myself 
if this disharmony between function and appearance 
will never be understood in England. And I regret 
that the splendid idea of the G.C. is clothed in such 
out-of-date clothes. What about the style of the 
Department Store in the time of King George, whose 
name is used for the architectural features we see 
everywhere in England? I am not too sure that 
the Department Store was invented yet! In any 
case, the architectural expression of the American 
garden cities is fresh, new, modern, efficient and 
simple, whereas in the English garden cities, with 
some pleasant exceptions, modern architecture is 
not to be found at all. The result is that a fine 
opportunity is lost for ever to show the English 
people that a garden city is something else than the 
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ordinary nice dormitory town we find everywhere 
in the world. The American G.C. makes you realise 
the possibilities of the G.C. idea, whereas the English 
G.C. make you forget them. 

DE CASSERES. 
Vught, 2nd December. 


NoTE.—Mr. Pepler is right allthe same. Captain 
R. L. Reiss, in a careful account of the American 
Green Belt Towns in our issue of January, 1938, 
explained the exact differences between the Green- 
belt Town and the Garden City as defined by the 
authoritative association.—Editor, TOWN AND 
CounTRY PLANNING. 


THE STORY OF THE 
ENGLISH COTTAGE 


The English Cottage. By Harry Batsford, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A., and Charles Fry. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


HE profuse illustration of their theme and the 

wide and intimate knowledge of their subject 
serve to give charm, force, and distinction to this 
volume by Messrs. Batsford and Fry. The authors 
do not treat the subject in any vague discursive 
way, but sharply so that the beauty of the buildings 
and the manner of the building, is clearly seen. Its 
range is covered by the answers to the questions : 
“What is a cottage ; of what is it built ; for whom 
was it built; how was it occupied; how was it 
improved and enlarged?” The period covered 
extends from the later Middle Ages to the nineteenth 
century, and the cottage is taken to mean the home 
of the rural labourer, craftsman, and smallholder. 
The text is as brilliant as the photographs—and 
one could hardly offer higher praise than that. 


Heritages in Jeopardy 


“And so we must take leave of that fine worker 
and master craftsman, the village labourer. Much 
remains to be done for his lot by the country of 
which he has deserved so well, and which has so 
consistently oppressed or neglected him. Wages 
are now better, provided agriculture can afford to 
pay them. His inclusion in the unemployment 
insurance scheme may be of some little benefit, and, 
in addition to these decided ameliorations, he has 
his garden and allotment, church services and 
festivals, flower and fruit shows, club or choir 
outings. A wider recognition is necessary of the 
extent of England’s heritage in her old cottages and 
the sturdy country stock that dwell in them. For 
both heritages are wasting and in jeopardy; the 
cottages are being destroyed, the folk leaving the 
country. It is for England to foster, cherish, and 
preserve them both. If she is unworthy, ‘they 
will both, to her permanent detriment, vanish from 
the face of the land.” 
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LONDON TRANSPORT FINANCE 












Oz again the London Passenger Transport 

Board, in its Fifth Annual Report, has exposed 
before London, with surprising candour, the 
unbelievable folly of its own development. And once 
again all the commentators, from the political 
leader-writers to the City experts, discuss the 
interesting details and fail to notice the broad 
disquieting truth, which is that the transport 
system of London becomes less remunerative the 
more it grows. To a town-planner this fulfils an 
obvious expectation, but though the Board demon- 
strate it year by year in plain figures, no-one seems 
to see it, still less to realise its tremendous implica- 
tions. Rides per head of population were 441 in 
1938 as against 432 in 1934, and the average fare 
per journey has slightly increased in the four years. 
This despite the frantic flat-building of the same 
period (due undoubtedly to a reaction from the 
burden of strap-hanging), and despite the increased 
number of private cars. The meaning of this is 
not that people have become more adventurous 
in search of amusement or culture, but that ever 
greater average distances separate their homes from 
their workplaces and other places of resort. This 
is borne out by the fact that the interesting figures 
given by the Board of attendances at museums 
and similar institutions for the three years 1935 to 
1937, when worked out per head of London popula- 
tion, do not show an increasing tendency, but 
rather a declining one. 


Cannot Pay . . . Unless 


Clearly the vast extensions of London Transport 
cannot pay their way unless the average Londoner 
spends in the future more on fares than he does 
now (roughly £15 per family per year). In the five 
years 1934 to 1938 the Board have expended over 
£20,000,000 on capital works. To complete the 
present programme something like another 
£35,000,000 is to be spent. These new works are 
at present being financed out of 24 per cent. Deben- 
ture Stock guaranteed by the Government, but 
ultimately this capital must be repaid by additions 
to the Board’s Transport Stocks, on which an 
average rate of about 4} per cent. per annum is 
paid. Seeing that many of the Board’s services are 
now running at 100’per cent. overload at the peak 
hours, it seems incredible that any extensions of 
the service can be more remunerative than the 
service now existing; yet the present capital 
programme implies that it is possible, by increasing 
the traffic, to serve in a few years’ time a total 
capital of something like £165,000,000, or an increase 
of 50 per cent. on the capital of the undertaking 
in 1934. The population of the area, roundly 
8,000,000 in 1934, and now roundly 8} million, is 
increasing by about 100,000 a year. 

We believe that from 1939 it is more likely to 
decline than to rise, but assuming the Board’s 
more pessimistic optimism is justified, and the 
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population reaches 9,000,000 in 1943, and the 
present capital works programme is not exceeded 
by then, is it conceivable that 12} per cent. more 
Londoners will spend enough extra on fares to cover 
50 per cent. more transport capital as compared 
with 1934? These figures are crude, and of course 
there are considerations which qualify them. But 
the issue to which they point is a very real one. 
The curves which, from. the point of view of London 
Transport finance, should converge, seem doomed 
to an accelerated divergence, even if London goes 
on growing. 


Duty to Public 


The Board show consciousness of this problem 
in their Report, in which they say :— 

“The Board would . . . seem to be precluded 
from embarking upon schemes for the improve- 
ment and development of facilities in their area, 
however desirable they may be from a social 
point of view, if they should result in such a burden 
upon the Board’s revenues as would hinder them 
in meeting the charges which by statute have to 
be met out of their revenue. Yet the growth of 
London seems to compel the acceptance of a 
policy of development and sets up a conflict of 
duty . . . The Board, in carrying out their duties, 
have in effect to balance the claims of three 
parties—the public in respect of facilities and 
fares, the staff in respect of their wages and other 
conditions of service, and the stock-holders in 
respect of the prescribed interest on their stocks.” 


At a later date it may be arguable, and almost 
certainly it will be argued, that the vast capital 
expenditures of the present period arise from the 
Board’s duty to the public rather than its duty to 
the stock-holders. The irony of this is that the 
Board’s own policy of capital expenditure is in 
itself one of the major factors in London’s socially 
disastrous form of development. 

The battle between the ‘ C”’ stock-holders and 
the passengers of London as to whether fares shall 
be raised or the stock-holders forego their rights 
is only the first brush in a much more far-reaching 
engagement. The whole situation is unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of the public of London, 
who bear the burden of unplanned development, 
and of the L.P.T.B. stock-holders, who have no 
wish to finance extensions called for by a mistaken 
policy and not likely to be ultimately remunerative. 
If there were a master plan for London, and trans- 
port were in its honoured place as one of the chief 
servants of that plan, it might be possible to avoid 
the impending conflict. Ifthe State must ultimately 
subsidise, in one way or another, the transport 
system of London, it should be by way of compen- 
sation for a saving in the time and money of 
Londoners, not for providing a greater compulsion 
to waste both in more and longer journeys. 
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GARDENS AND THE LANDSCAPE 


Gardens in the Modern Landscape. By Christopher 
Tunnard. (Architectural Press.) 15s. 


a BELIEVE that if we can gain a clearer 
picture of what a garden is, or should be, we 
shall be better equipped to evolve a technique of 
planning which will play a part in satisfying the 
complex needs of modern society.”” That state- 
ment is made by Mr. Christopher Tunnard in his 
introduction to this beautiful book—beautiful in 
its format, its topography, its illustrations, and 
usually in its content. In the last chapter entitled 
“ The Wider Planning,’”’ Mr. Tunnard has criticisms 
to make of current planning practice and particularly 
of the school which puts the accent on preservation 
rather than wise development. ‘In the long run,” 
he says, “‘to preserve carefully is less worthy an 
object than to create wisely, and in the landscape 
sterilisation can only act as a break on progress 
towards effective planning.”’ 

In planning the countryside for work and play, 
he observes later, the garden must be given a 
foremost place. The wealth of illustration would 
alone make this book extraordinary value for 
money. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


Man the World Over. By C. C. Carter and H. C. 
Breninall. (Basil Blackwell.) 8s. 6d. 


T is a heartening thing that town planning is 

beginning to receive a measure of. attention in 
books for children, and ‘“‘ Man the” World Over ”’ 
represents one of the best geography books we have 
come across. It is human geography, not the 
sickening and inhuman school-room task of even 
a few years ago. The authors realise that it does 
not matter very much whether we know by heart 
the names of capes and bays, principal towns and 
their products, or even that a certain capital “ is 
surrounded by five volcanos, and is partly in 
ruins.”” They do realise, however, that it is import- 
ant to know how the earth came to be peopled 
and the distribution of population over the earth. 
The profuse illustrations are telling, and the sharp 
contrasts between good planning and bad will 
make a permanent impression on the youthful 


reader. 
ALL ABOUT IRELAND 


Ireland for Everyman. By'H. A. Piehler. (Dent.) 
2s. 6d. 


HIS little handbook by the author of the 

current Baedeker Handbook of Great Britain 
is up to the minute, practical and comprehensive. 
It contains a description of scenic beauties and 
antiquities divided into eleven sections and there 
are additional sections on How to Travel and 
Where to Stay, an Outline of Irish History, an 
Irish Glossary and Notes on the Irish Language, 
an Irish Calendar, a bibliography, and a full index. 
Bartholomew’s maps give added value to the book. 
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TWO VALUABLE REPORTS 


Town and Country Planning Summer School, 1938. 
2s. 6d. 


HIS report, edited by Mr. W. Loftus Hare, 

is a record of the Town Planning Summer 
School at Exeter, which everyone interested in 
planning ought to purchase. An attempt has been 
made to record something of the discussions which 
followed each paper, but even with the help of 
two shorthand writers the Report on that side is 
a little inadequate. 


Year-Book of the Town Planning Institute. 2s. 


+... annual publication with its complete 
account of office-bearers, programme of sessional 
meetings, education and examinations, and register 
of members, is indispensable and as usual well-edited. 


NATIONAL FITNESS 


The Way to Health and Beauty. By Prunella Stack. 
Faber and Faber. 


EALTH, says Miss Stack in her preface, 

possesses many ingredients—feeding, fresh air, 
sunlight, housing and clothing. This book is 
intended for the woman with a balanced outlook on 
these aspects and has become “ exercise-minded ”’ : 
it sets forth a woman’s system of exercises whose 
aim is healthy motherhood, and whose exercises 
are evolved with that end in view. The exercises 
are sound, the illustrations are amusing, and, 
although we agree with Lord Horder who remarked 
that ‘‘ exercises are no substitute for exercise,” 
the book represents a useful contribution to the 
National Fitness campaign. 


TWO VIEWS FROM SCOTLAND 


OMEBODY should tell the ratepayers that 

industrial slum clearance is as important as 
housing slum clearance and that it is possible to 
rehouse industry and population in a garden city 
owned and controlled by the City of Glasgow. 


BAILIE Mrs. JEAN MANN. 


“ | T is to be hoped that a Central Planning Authority 

will be set up as soon as the Royal Commission 
on the Distribution of the Industrial Population has 
reported. Such an authority should be a permanent 
advising authority, with statutory powers of in- 
vestigation, charged with the duty of recommending 
particular courses of action in relation to industrial 
location and national development. 

“It will have to be a United Kingdom Authority, 
but there should also be a Scottish Planning 
Authority, working in close association with it, 
which should be responsible for survey work and the 
framing of national development plans in Scotland.”’ 


A. D. K. OWEN. 
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THE PRESS URGES NEED FOR PLANNING 


THE DANGERS OF HUDDLE 


|? is almost thirty years since the original Act was 
passed in this country to discourage the further 
growth ‘of the great cities and to promote develop- 
ment of the “ garden city” and the satellite town. 
It was passed before the war-time danger of vast 
congregations of citizens was more than a prophetic 
novelist’s nightmare. It was considered needful 
for the normal health, happiness, efficiency, and 
convenience of the British people. Its provisions 
have from time to time been reinforced, yet to-day, 
as the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
reminds us, little or nothing has been done to 
achieve the ends at which it was aimed. Almost 
half our population live in cities of over 100,000. 
The London area alone holds one-fifth of the total. 
Yet new industries continue to be sited on the 
fringes of already overgrown towns and blocks of 
flats run up to house those who work in them. 
Realising at last that we are of all countries the 
most vulnerable to air attack because of this 
congestion, many who were previously indifferent 
now recognise the necessity for change. The very 
least that is essential is a national authority to 
ensure that new industries are not placed where 
they will increase civic problems in time of peace 
and make greatly more difficult the task of defence 
in war. The numerous schemes of regional planning 
under the 1932 Act which are slowly trickling 
through the bottle-neck of the Ministry of Health 
are valuable so far as they go. But their benefit 
will be partial unless there is a national authority 
to co-ordinate them and meanwhile to check the 
more evil of the tendencies to which our lack of 
national planning makes us liable. 
Manchester Guardian 


DANGEROUS CITIES 


ILL nothing short of air raids teach us how 
ridiculously overgrown our industrial cities 
have become ? 


That is a hard and perhaps a brutal question, 
but it has to be put. Everybody knows that to 
crowd people and industries into swollen cities of 
several hundred thousand inhabitants—not to 
speak of the greater absurdities of several millions— 
is stupid, unhealthy, expensive, and ugly. Yet 
the thing goes on. The enormity called Greater 
London continues to grow, neither are the other 
huge industrial cities decreasing. 


Even around comparatively little Norwich, with 
its 120,000 odd people, it is possible to see something 
of the trouble. The area within the official boun- 
daries of ‘‘ the city and county of Norwich ”’ is of 
just about the ideal size administratively—large 
enough to furnish and support the amenities of a 


fully civilised life and small enough to be con- 
veniently organised and administered as a compact 
unit. But there is a greater Norwich spreading 
outside the boundary which is neither convenient 
nor economical in administration, as all the adjacent 
rural district councils are finding out to their cost. 
Norwich is thrusting forth tentacles instead of 
giving rise to compact and conveniently grouped 
satellite towns. 

But beyond the present development, let us 
consider what would happen supposing that some 
big new industry came along with proposals to 
employ such a number of workpeople that the 
population of Norwich would be doubled or trebled. 
Would anybody dare to say, ‘‘ No, the expansion 
would be socially, economically, and philosophically: 
wrong. This city is the right size now, and we do 
not want to unbalance it ? ” 

It is extremely unlikely that anybody would, 
and the problem of preventing a well-developed 
city from getting over-developed is as nothing 
compared with that of cutting down an already 
overgrown city—moving several million people out 
of London, for instance, or several hundreds of 
thousands out of Birmingham, and redistributing 
them in compact social and industrial units, easily 
workable and easily defensible. 

Yet these are things we ought to be thinking 
about and planning very seriously at present. 
From a social and economic point of view we ought 
to have tackled the redistribution of population 
years ago. It has taken the threat of air raids and 
the consequent defensive difficulties to show up the 
need plainly, but it is doubtful whether even now 
it is sufficiently realised. 

Eastern Daily News 


OUR URBAN CLUSTERS 


O the social and economic disadvantages 
attaching to these concentrations of population 
have now been added obvious strategic dangers. 
All these aspects of the problem are now being 
investigated by a Royal Commission, whose report 
is expected in the Spring. The lines along which 
positive action might be taken were discussed at the 
National Housing and Town Planning Conference 
at Harrogate during the week-end, and a resolution 
was adopted urging the rehousing of crowded urban 
populations and industries in “ new, self-contained 
satellite towns.”’ Sir Raymond Unwin declared that 
people could make their full contribution to social 
life only if the community was organised on a unit 
basis, though he did not suggest any particular 
dimensions for this unit. It is sometimes argued 
that the optimum population for a town is only 
100,000. Whatever the merit of this view, it can 
hardly be doubted that the haphazard develop- 
ment of such urban clusters or “ conurbations ”’ as 
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Greater London, Greater Manchester, Leeds, Brad- 
ford and the surrounding West Riding towns and 
Tyneside has provoked innumerable health, trans- 
port, housing and administrative problems and, 
finally, created targets for aerial bombardment .. . 

These are questions to which the Royal Com- 
mission will have to give long consideration. They 
may in the end decide that the limit of practicable 
attainment would be measures designed to check 
the continued growth of urban areas which have 
already passed a defined limit and, secondly, the 
adoption of a plan according to which subsequent 
developments should be encouraged, with full 
allowance for local geographical and industrial 
conditions .. . 

Greater London remains the prime example of 
overgrowth, and it is alleged that the-newer indus- 
tries have gone there in pursuit of a slavishly 
imitated fashion rather than of economic necessity. 
Such generalisations may not be very helpful, 
but there probably is a measure of truth in the 
belief that certain areas in the country have become 
mentally associated with depression and that 
control over the location of new industry could be 
exercised without causing any real economic 
hardship. 

Yorkshire Post 


THE TIME FOR PLANNING 


IR,—The fact of our approaching sharp drop 

in population is just beginning to be generally 
realised, but its uncertain though clearly tremendous 
implications are not. o 


I foresee the coming depopulation of London 
being quite disproportionately marked as compared 
with the rest of the kingdom for many reasons. 


First, for A.R.P. considerations—if such still 
hold good. Second, because, with some real choice 
as to where they shall live such as has not been 
open to the poor since the Black Death, the dreariest 
places will be deserted first, which will mean the 
wholesale voluntary evacuation of large metro- 
politan areas. Third, because London, like all great 
cities, depends on perpetual recruitment from rural 
areas to make up its own present birth-rate deficiency 
—a form of subsidy that may no longer be forth- 
coming. Fourth, the reaction in public opinion 
against the monstrous irrationality of our overgrown 
metropolis—the negligently accepted accident of 
misdevelopment that now threatens to become 
Necropolis through self-strangulation. And so on. 


In any case, always and everywhere, now as in 
the past, the land and building speculators, both 
city and suburban, continue to pile confusion 
on to chaos, with little but an occasional timid 
veto by way of negative guidance from Authority 
as to how, when, or where the Empire’s capital 
should be altered or added to by their purely self- 
regarding doings. 

This being the London that prosperity, com- 
placency, and security have given us, we may 
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yet live to rejoice in the promised change in all 
three of these conditions. 
The Time to do it 


Vienna, Berlin, New York, and Rome have 
carried out their most drastic replannings, not when 
things were booming, but under quasi-crisis con- 
ditions. Foreclosures and bankruptcies make for 
deflated land values, and it is at such times that 
the municipality can come into—what should have 
always been—its own. 

Thus piecemeal may the anomaly and obstruction 
of the private ownership of urban land be gradually 
reduced and minimised, private misfortune being 
thus turned to the public good. But though 
improvement may be thus negatively contrived, 
no worthy or efficient city can arise otherwise 
than by positive longsighted planning by a powerful 
and enlightened central authority. Sir Herbert 
Morgan is entirely right in his letter in citing the 
“ small ownership ” of urban land as one of the chief 
obstacles to efiective town-planning, and conse- 
quently as a barrier between the unemployed worker 
and urgently necessary work. 

But I would go further and say that, whilst the 
private ownership of land within a town should be 
made illegal in smaller units than a normal city block 
bounded by four public thoroughfares, the only 
reasonable solution is for direct ownership of all land 
whatsoever within its boundaries by the muni- 
cipality itself. 

Only so can it ever be effectively master in its 
own house and control its development in the 
common interest of its citizens. 

CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 
Sunday Times. 
Travellers’ Club. 


EXPOSED TO ATTACK 


EITHER in Germany nor in France does there 

exist a city as valuable in war-time and yet as 
exposed to attack as, for instance, is Sheffield. 
There, over half a million people, with a high 
percentage of the most skilled workers in this country, 
live under the shadow of a three or four mile long 
line of steel-works. Compared with Sheffield, 
the German industrial cities appear, from the air, 
like parks. The same can be’ said of other large 
industrial centres such as Birmingham and Middles- 
brough and the North-East Coast cities, and 
Manchester with its immensely important engin- 
eering works. Glasgow also cannot be excluded in 
this respect. 

Might I venture to suggest, therefore, that there 
should be an inquiry into the planned peace-time 
evacuation of suitable industries and their workers 
out of the zones of dangerous concentration ? Such 
an evacuation gradually effected would cut many 
gordian knots in our A.R.P. problems. 

ELIBANK. 
Yorkshire Observer. 


37, Sloane Gardens, 
London, S.W.1. 
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A Menu Card impression of Sir Raymond by Sir Richard Paget 


HE RT. HON. WALTER ELLIOT, M.C., M.P., 

speaking at the dinner given in honour of Sir 
Raymond Unwin, P.P.R.I.B.A., by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association at Grosvenor 
House on Wednesday, November 23, 1938, suggested 
that a rather freer hand might be given to their 
guest and those who thought with him on the subject 
of planning. 


The occasion was the presentation to Sir Raymond 
of the Howard Memorial Medal. Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth, Chairman of the Council of the 
G.C. & T.P.A., presided, and was accompanied at 
the platform table by Mrs. Harmsworth, Sir 
Raymond and Lady Unwin, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Elliot, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Osborn, Sir Ian and Lady 
MacAlister, Sir Edgar and Lady Bonham-Carter, 
Sir Theodore and Lady Chambers, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. L. Pepler, and Captain and Mrs. R. L. Reiss. 

In presenting the Howard Memorial Medal to 
Sir Raymond Unwin, Mr. Harmsworth said that 
the medal—one of the memorials to Ebenezer 
Howard—had been unanimously awarded to Sir 
Raymond as “a token of our admiration and of our 
warm personal regard.”” Sir Raymond would value 
it because of the name it bore. Sir Raymond was 
among the earliest of Howard’s colleagues and 
helpers. He planned First Garden City. He had 
given the best of his service and life to planning 
and housing. He had received high recommendation 
at home, in the Empire, and in foreign countries. 

“Tt is safe to say,” said Mr. Harmsworth, “ that 
there is no good planning anywhere that Howard 
and Unwin have not influenced. Nowhere is his 
work, both official and unofficial, better understood 
or knowledgeably estimated than by his old friends 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association.”’ (Applause.) 


“To Speak of Planning is to 
Speak of Unwin” 


—Minister of Health 


HOWARD MEDAL PRESENTATION 


Mr. Elliot Says: 


“Planning Essential 
In Modern Life” 


The Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, M.C., M.P., Minister 
of Health, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ Sir Raymond 
Unwin,’ said :— 

“I can conceive of no greater honour to the 
memory of Sir Ebenezer Howard than the choice of 
Sir Raymond Unwin as the first recipient of the 
Ebenezer Howard Memorial Medal. We are, to- 
night, combining in the happiest way a tribute to 
the memory of the theorist and a tribute to the work 
of the practical planner who has given shape to 
those theories and is to-day universally acclaimed 
throughout the whole world as the foremost 
exponent of planning for living. The joint practical 
experiment of Ebenezer Howard and Raymond 
Unwin at Letchworth and the advocacy of this 
Association were powerful influences leading up to 
the passing of the first Town Planning Act in 1909. 
“Those who know our friend Unwin and his 
practical approach expect him to attach importance 
indeed to obtaining the necessary powers for 
improvement, but to attach at least equal importance 
to spreading abroad knowledge of how those powers 
can be effectively applied, for inscription in the 
Statute Book is only a step towards the final goal, 
and prescription and precept do not carry us very 
far until they are translated into practice. It 
is typical of his practical bent that Sir Raymond 
Unwin should have produced his notable textbook 
‘Town Planning in Practice ’ while the 1909 Town 
Planning Bill was before Parliament 


“You all know how His Majesty’s Government 
profited by Sir Raymond’s wise counsel and advice 
for many years both in housing and in planning, 
and that in both his reputation is world wide. 
The Memorial Medal which he is receiving to-night 
is but one in a series of tributes, which include the 
honour of knighthood, honorary degree of foreign 
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universities and the presidency of institutes, 
federations and conferences almost beyond counting. 

“It is the habit of the human race to congregate 
not merely in cities but in big cities. It is a growing 
tendency, in which we in England led the way— 
unfortunately for us—long before we were really 
ready to make the towns safe to live in, for urbanisa- 
tion came on us unawares. As early as 1837 one- 
third or more of the people of England lived in towns. 
To-day, one-fifth 
of the population 
is to be found in 
one city alone. 
Nor are we 
peculiar in this. 
Montevido con- 
tains 675,000 out 
of the 2,000,000 
population of 
Uruguay; Buenos 
Aires 2,272,000 
out of Argen- 
tine’s total of 
12,560,000. Even 
in Denmark, 
which we are 
accustomed to 
think of as a 
particularly rural 
community, al- 
most a quarter of 
the population 
lives in Copen- 
hagen (843,000 
out of 3,560,000). 
So it is, too, in 
Australia: nearly 
a fifth of the population is to be found in Sydney 
and nearly a sixth in Melbourne; and the four 
cities Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane and Adelaide, 
contain between them not far short of 50 per cent. 
of the total population (2,913,000 out of 6,776,000). 
The phenomenon is thus world wide and not 
merely Anglo-Saxon. The corollary is that we must 
plan ; plan not only to preserve our countryside, 
but plan for better living in our towns. We cannot 
put the clock back and abolish towns and it is not 
even desirable that we should, though we can 
relieve the towns a little by to some extent bringing 
the town in the country. As Dr. Johnson said, 
if one is tired of London one is tired of life. Letch- 
worth and Welwyn are in a sense London in the 
country, so perhaps that great and wise man might 
have made a good citizen of either. 

“Country and town both have their advantages 
and disadvantages and it is for us to make the best of 
both. Our cities are in many ways far better places 
already than they were in Dr. Johnson’s time. 
There is infinitely less disease; there are drains 
where there were no drains ; water is good and easily 
accessible and refuse is cleared away instead of lying 
about in the streets, which were often little more than 
rectangular smells. New times have brought new 
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disadvantages, however, and we still suffer badly 
and increasingly from noise and from delay. It isa 
curious paradox that the internal combustion engine 
which began by speeding us up is now slowing us up 
to such an extent that in many parts of London it 
is quicker to walk. Noise and delay are both 
functions of transport, which is itself a function of 
planning. We are not getting speedier transport 
because we haven’t planned our cities for it. 

“How far the present unplanned condition of 
our big towns has served to defeat improvements in 
road transport is illustrated by some figures that I 
have by me dealing with the comparative average 
speed of certain London omnibus journeys in 1904 
(the day of the horse bus) and 1937. In 1904 the 
average speed of the bus journey from Swiss Cottage 
to Oxford Circus was nearly 9 miles an hour; in 1937 
the average speed for the same journey by motor bus 
was nearer 8} miles per hour. In 1904 the average 
speed of the journey from Highbury Barn to 
Piccadily Circus was a little over 8 miles per hour ; 
in 1937 the average speed for the same journey by 
motor bus was something under eight miles per hour. 

“These are admittedly extreme cases, but they 
serve to illustrate that in many cases the speed of 
which the motor omnibus can avail itself has not 
served materially to increase the speed of travel 
by road in the centre of London. 

“‘ The average speed attained by a chauffeur driven 
car over a large number of journeys was roughly 124 
miles per hour, but between Ludgate Circus and 
Commercial Road the average speed dropped to 
about 6 miles an hour. On one occasion the speed 
for this part of the journey was only about 3} miles 
an hour. 

“The planning of cities is therefore an essential 
in modern life. The more people working in the 
outer edges of towns can find their homes near their 
work without having to go to the central area to get 
there the less strain there is on transport. The same 
applies to the sports grounds. I am glad to say that 
the Ministry’s sports ground is so situated that the 
majority of the staff in the London and Acton offices 
can get there from their offices without adding to 
congestion in the central area. This is one of our 
small contributions to good planning, which means 
the minimum of transport, just as bad planning 
means the maximum. The ideal, of course, is to 
plan houses, sports grounds, etc., round the factories 
or offices in a grouped unit. This doctrine of grouped 
development is one with which Sir Raymond has 
been identified for many years, and he has many 
times pointed out to us how little land relatively 
is required for building and how on the one hand we 
have wasted our land resources by allowing sporadic 
outbreaks of bricks and mortar and on the other hand 
have allowed some of our towns to grow to an 
unsocial and unmanageable size. 


“In this country the population is so vast that 
town planning and country planning are both 
necessary and are largely bound up with each other. 
We have at this present moment a Royal Commission 
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considering the growth of towns and we have just 
had an important report on the preservation of the 
countryside from my Town and Country Planning 
Advisory Committee, of which Sir Raymond is a 
member. 


“We are none of us satisfied with the present 
state of either town or country. Most of our towns 
need reorganising both to meet rising standards of 
housing and to cope with new achievements in 
transport. This implies sound planning under the 
advice of competent consultants, of experts in 





(Left to right), Mrs. Walter Elliot, Sir Raymond Unwin, Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth, and Mr. Walter Elliot 


planning. The countryside requires to be kept 
free for agricultural and country pursuits, and also 
as a place where townsmen can make contact with 
nature and disport themselves, with or without 
Amaryllis, in the refreshing sun and shade. 


“So much is our friend, whom we are delighted 
to honour to-night, identified with planning of the 
past and present, and with visions of the planning 
of the future, that to speak of planning is to speak 
of Unwin, too. Unlike most prophets he is highly 
honoured in his own country as well as in others 
far afield, and though I am sure we are far from 
doing all that he would like to have done he has 
yet seen much done as he desired it, and he has 
lived to find an ever growing public appreciation 
of the gospel which he preaches. 


“Much still requires to be done. We have now 
the machine for doing it. It was not until 1933 
that the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, 
for the first time enabled whole towns to be replanned. 
When that Act came into operation only nine 
million acres were subject to planning control. 
To-day out of 37 million acres in England and 
Wales 25 million acres are covered either by effective 
resolutions or by operative schemes. 


“Thirty years ago, when Sir Raymond wrote 
‘Town Planning Practice,’ not a single authority 
in England and Wales had begun to plan. To-day, 
1,149 out of 1,442 are engaged in the task. Not all 
are planning as he would wish, but they have his 
precepts before them and it has indeed been a 
piece of good fortune for the people of this country 
that their prophet of planning has been spared to 
them so long and with undiminished powers. It is 
my earnest hope, as I am sure it is the hope of all of 
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us, that we may profit by his wise and wide vision 
and informed counsel for many years to come.” 
(Applause.) 


Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter supported the toast 
of Sir Raymond and, speaking on behalf of Letch- 
worth, said that the opportunity was an appropriate 
one to express the gratitude of that town, the 
creation of Howard, Sir Raymond Unwin, and 
Barry Parker. Sir Raymond and Barry Parker 
had prepared the plan of Letchworth and that plan 
had been carried out without material alteration. 
Letchworth was the starting point of most of the 
town planning which had followed. Most of the 
principles now accepted as commonplace—though 
at that time novel—were embodied in the plan. 


“Sir Raymond’s objective,” declared Sir Edgar, 
“was not merely to produce towns which were 
convenient, healthy and beautiful, but homes which 
should give the people the fullest opportunity of 
developing their individualities mentally, morally 
and spiritually. His influence has extended widely. 
If he has his due countless thousands amongst the 
present generation and their children will rise up 
and call him blessed.’’ (Applause.) 

Sir Raymond Unwin :— 

Replying to you, Mr. President, to the Minister 
of Health, to Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, and 
addressing you, ladies and gentlemen, I wish first 
to express, however inadequately, the deep gratitude 
which I feel for the kindness and generosity shown 
to me to-night, and hearty thanks to my colleagues 
in the Association who nominated me as the first 
to be honoured by the gift of this Howard Memorial 
Medal. For an honour it is, and one which I 
highly prize, to be thus recognised as a faithful 
follower of Sir Ebenezer Howard. I had only 
this hesitation in accepting: that in choosing me 
you were adding to the good fortune of one who 
has already enjoyed far more than his share of 
recognition, much of which relates to work for 
which others have been jointly responsible. To 
name only one of them: my debt to Barry Parker 
for help in aspects of that work for which my early 
training had not prepared me is greater than any 
acknowledgment here appropriately could dis- 
charge. The respect and esteem which all here 
feel for you, Mr. President, for you, Sir Edgar 
Bonham Carter, and for your long continued 
efforts to promote the realisation of Howard’s 
vision, needs no emphasis from me. I sincerely 
thank the Minister who has honoured ius by his 
presence. From what I have known of his work 
in other spheres, I venture, with some confidence, 
to hope that he may give help to our purpose, the 
more effective because of his present position. In 
passing, may I discharge a commission given to 
me by Mr. Henry Wallace, the very interesting 
Secretary for Agriculture in the United States 
Government, that I would give his best greeting 
to Walter Elliot, whose work in the like department 
here he had watched with interest and sympathy. 
This greeting is not without relevance to our 
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purpose to-night; for the planning of the right | 
relation between rural and urban folk, and their 
activities, is a problem even more pressing in the 
States than here; and to its solution a contribution 
of no mean importance was offered by him, the 
man we remember on this occasion. 


“Ebenezer Howard was a very remarkable man. 
Forty years ago: that is ten years before John 
Burns introduced the first Town Planning Bill, 
he laid a firm foundation for town and country 
planning. From that impetus—but’I regret to say 
not securely planted on that foundation—our 
planning activities have grown. Howard realised 
that the true purpose of planning does not lie in the 
imposition of restraints and restrictions, necessary, 
incidentally, as some of them may be. That purpose 
is to afford greater and wider opportunities for 
securing the right location of human activities, and 
for creating in our pleasant land an environment 
more appropriate than any which could possibly 
result from haphazard development ; and to foster 
the new and better order of life, the view of which 
was even then already dawning on man’s mental 
vision. 

“The foundation which Howard laid recognised 
the nature of human life, of human society and of 
human industry, both in urban and rural com- 
munities. He realised that social and economic 
life are forms of co-operation, the effectiveness of 
which depends on mutual understanding, and on 
appreciating the values of the varying compounds 
of faculties and abilities, and of the different contri- 
butions which the possessors of these can make to 
the whole. For these values to be realised, there 
must, he saw, be applied to communities and to their 
environment that unit principle of organisation 
and development already found most effective in 
so many of our spheres of activity, differing as 
widely as an army and a university, for example. 





“‘ Howard’s conception of a new planned order, 
which would create wider opportunities and afford 
greater scope for individual life and liberty than those 
permitted by the existing planless confusion, was 
foreign to the economic and social ideas of his day, 
We can hardly be surprised, therefore, though we 
may well be disappointed, that thirty years have been 
needed for us to learn and to become accustomed to 
the details of conscious planning ; and that we are 
only now seeking through Royal Commissions and 
otherwise how to base our planning on the firm 
foundation which Howard laid. 


““We may at least be thankful that our people 
have so far been spared any attempt to impose a 
planned order upon them by the means, often as 
brutal as they are antiquated, which dictators are 
too liable to adopt. 


**In the evolution of human affairs, however, time 
will not tarry for the irresolute. The reasons I 
have named for slow progress are no longer valid. 
We have now the knowledge and experience, 
possessing which, a decision is demanded. 


“The valuable opportunity has been given me 
during the last few years to study from the inside 
what is happening in that great land across the 
ocean, and to compare it with my experience here. 
The United States is far ahead of us in many material, 
mechanical and physical developments, along the 
lines of metropolitan aggregation and central 
concentration. Her difficulties in seeking to remedy 
wrong directions of development are consequently 
in many ways greater than ours. They are, however, 
equally behind us in the development of a settled 
tradition and order of social life and economic 
relations. They are consequently more ready to 
adopt new and improved ways, and to scrap the 
old ones which have not become traditions as deep- 
rooted as many of ours. In the sphere of planning 
and housing, the prestige of our old country is still 
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undimmed and has made me welcome to discuss 
the problems with those most responsibly concerned, 
both in Washington and elsewhere. Having seen 
what can be accomplished to meet the conditions 
of high concentration—and the accomplishments 
are indeed marvellous—I am none the less more 
firmly convinced than ever that no way out, no 
solution can be found along those lines. I venture 
to say that spite of long habit in many places, nine 
out of ten American families would rather live 
in a one-family dwelling than in an apartmentor 
flat. In many of their large towns those who can 
afford it clearly do so, even when long daily journeys 
in their cars are involved, with daily difficulty 
in finding space to park them. Moreover, of the ones 
who count as flat dweilers, those who can afford it 
have another house in the country in which they 
spend long week-ends and holidays ; that house may 
be 100 to 150 miles from town in the case of New 
York. Frequently it is regarded as their home, and 
they choose to be citizens and voters in that local 
community rather than in the town where they have 
a flat to sleep in during the week. This is by no 
means a healthy condition for the town. Moreover, 
the upward soaring of buildings and central con- 
gestion create problems, social, financial and traffic, 
serious beyond anything in our experience. The 
losses of private property values in New York 
would, I should judge, exceed anything which the 
most drastic planner would be likely to call for here, 
even if all the’ rights to compensation which now 
restrain him were abolished. No solution of the 
traffic problem is in sight. For there exists such a 
huge volume of unsatisfied desire for traffic move- 
ments that any improvement in means is promptly 
swamped by it; and saturation point, too often 
a crawling condition, is again reached. One cannot 
even save time by walking ; being pulled up by the 
lights at each of the multitude of crossings which 
the checker-board plan involves. 


“T notice in our tubes that we are being specially 
congratulated by the Transport Board because every 
Londoner last year wasted his time in 411 journeys, 
whereas in the previous year he managed with 398. 
I wonder if the Board realise how comic that boast, 
based on the absence of reasonably effective planning, 
looks to a planner. 


“Howard’s experience of American cities, even 
forty years ago, set him thinking. From similar 
experience to-day we may learn that no solution 
is in sight along the way of central congestion. 
which I am sorry to see is being foolishly followed 
here. Fortunately, we may find something more 
hopeful in the experience gained at Letchworth, 
where a new town or garden city has been developed 
with the full equipment of industrial, business, 
cultural and residential buildings; the latter 
affording an extreme contrast to congestion, the 
dwellings averaging less than seven to the acre. This 
experience is being confirmed at Welwyn and 
Wythenshawe. We now know the amount of space 
needed to provide generously for these several needs. 
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Simple calculations show that if the whole of the 
population of 41 millions, expected to be found in 
England and Wales in 1941, were to be accommo- 
dated in towns or satellite units planned as generous- 
ly as Letchworth; and if within those towns an 
allowance of playing fields and recreation grounds 
of seven acres for each thousand of the population 
were included, only 4,313 square miles, or 7-3 per 
cent. of the area of England and Wales, would be 
needed. From evidence given to the Royal Com- 
mission, by the Board of Agriculture I believe, the 
existing unplanned and congested towns, which 
accommodate the urban parts of our population 
only, already sprawl over 6,500 square miles, to the 
extent at least of rendering that area useless for 
farming. If this is correct, we have one more 





(Left to right), Mrs. Cecil Harmsworth, Mr. G. L. Pepler, 
Mrs. F. J. Osborn ang Sir lan MacAlister 


startling proof both of the futility of congestion, 
and of the relative waste of land entailed by un- 
planned towns, as compared with the most liberal 
garden city or satellite accommodation properly 
planned. As to the economy of congested housing, 
we may now compare the cost per family with a like 
alternative. An approximate figure for the capital 
value of towns may be obtained by multiplying the 
rateable value by 25 years purchase. Thus 
capitalised, the figure for Letchworth works out at 
£815 per family, the average for England at {836 ; 
and this, remember, is all revenue earning capital. 
We are now spending to warehouse a family in a 
block of flats a sum often considerably greater than 
that, of which a large proportion earns no return. 


“From America, too, there is emerging some new 
light on the economic relations of Urban and Rural 
Areas. This shows that over-large metropolitan 
cities exert a positively impoverishing influence 
on the rural areas. Time will not allow me to pursue 
this, beyond giving one instance. American towns 
of over 100,000 population only produce 76 per cent. 
of the children needed to maintain their numbers. 
The rural areas produce 1-54 times the children 
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needed to maintain their numbers. More than this 
surplus when reaching adult age migrate to the 
large towns. It is estirnated that everyone of these, 
and they are numbered in millions, has cost the 
rural communities about £500 in food, clothes, 
schooling, etc.—an investment of which the City 
thus robs the rural areas. There are many others 
which only tend to show how right Howard was in 
seeking to attain better relations between urban 
centres of reasonable size, and the country round. 


‘“ Planners have realised for some time that which 
the figure of only 7-3 per cent. needed to urbanize 
on generous lines the whole population but 
emphasises, namely, that town and country planning 
are one. That the 
problem does not 
consist in trying 
to preserve a meagre 
scattering of open 
spaces on a limited 
area of potential 
urban development ; 
that, on the con- 
trary, it consists in 
designing an appro- 
priate embroidery of 
urban centres and 
connections on the 
green background 
of land, occupying 
well over 90 per 
cent. of the avail- 
able area; that, 
moreover, the suc- 
cess of the design 
must depend on 
maintaining the 
right distribution and the appropriate relations 
between the pattern and its background. This is as 
essential for healthy national life as it is for safety 
from air raids ; as important for urban industry as it 
is fer rural agriculture. This approach will alone 
secure the adequate opportunities and freedom for 
iocal planning, which national and regional master 
plans, defining these major distributions and 
relations, can afford. 





Mr. and Mrs, Harmsworth 


A Serious Obstacle 


‘* One serious obstacle to the right distribution of 
parts should be removed. At present we have to 
compensate owners for the expectations of building 
increment in land values where there are removed 
as ¢.g., in creating an open space. Then we have 
to pay this increment all over again, on those lands 
to which, if originally justified at all, it will be 
transferred. This is neither sense nor justice. 


“ This principle applies equally to local planning : 
for we now know that, even in a planned town there 
is a limit of size beyond which, if growth takes place 
continuously around the fringe, the right relations 
between the parts, industrial, commercial, residential 
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and the rest can no longer be maintained ; the 
journeys per head, which gladden the hearts of our 
Transport Board, grow as the square of the population 
increase, or even faster. Only by adopting the 
unit principle of expansion, the units becoming more 
complete, being distributed on a more ample green 
background, as the total population grows, is it 
possible to maintain relations between the different 
parts, to secure healthy recreation for all, and to 
avoid the endless journeys which in fact do but 
measure the degree to which the parts of the town 
are misplaced in relation to one another. 


“ Tf you, Sir, during your ministry, could establish 
for this country a national board or commission 
to study this problem of distribution and to embody 
their findings in a master plan to serve as a guiding 
basis—not a straight-jacket, and if vou could 
establish for this vast city a regional board to 
provide a basis and to give guidance and support 
to the hundred or more local planning authorities 
who are trying in vain to make a coherent plan out 
of the crazy patchwork which their areas represent 
in the Greater London Region, you would have 
earned the gift of this medal far better than I have.”’ 
(Applause.) 


The Need for Leadership 


The need for leadership in Town Planning, based 
on a clear policy, was stressed by Mr. F. J. Osborn, 
Hon. Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, in proposing the toast of 
the Chairman, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth. 


““The Town Planning personnel,’’ he said, ‘‘ has 
enthusiasm and knowledge. It is being asked to 
plan little bits of England, with powers that are 
in certain respects imperfect, and with no know- 
ledge as to what unit of future population and no 
guidance as to what kind of town or country the 
nation wants. The nation, pre-occupied with 
other things, lets one of its most vital interests 
drift. A new law of aggregation determines the 
sort of life we all lead, whether we are to live \up in 
the air or under the earth, hang upon straps, wait 
in queues for buses, or play in alleyways instead 
of in gardens or fields. 


“‘ Town planners in general are in agreement with 
Sir Raymond Unwin. But while they can do some 
good in local tidying up, they cannot achieve a 
better fundamental shape and grouping of towns 
without a national policy, a national ideal, and 
some central exercise of power to achieve them. 


“To clarify and popularise the idea of towns of 
limited size on a background of unspoiled country ; 
to relate this idea to the ever-growing powers of 
Town and County Planning, and to press for the 
national machinery and policy that will take us 
out of the present stage of groping and muddle into 
real planning—these are the immediate tasks of 
the Association.” 
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Far and Wide 


In his reply Mr. Harmsworth referred to its 
foundation in June, 1899, in an office in the City. 
If was started by fourteen men unknown to fame 
or public life, but with a Chairman of some distinc- 
tion and influence—a Scotsman very naturally— 
Sir John Leng. To-day its propaganda was known 
far and wide. Nevertheless they felt that their 
burden—as regard to the foundation of satellite 
towns—should be taken up by governments and 
by great municipalities. 


“The need for decentralisation in 1938 is far 
more serious and urgent than Howard imagined in 
1899. 


A Beginning 
““T should like,’’ said Mr. Harmsworth, “ to see 
this Government make a beginning.’”’ (Hear, hear.) 


“There is, of course, the question of cost. I 
believe it would be a relief to the taxpayer tobe 
able to point to some tangible, fruitful, and enduring 
result of the money he is providing in countless 
millions. An almost imperceptible item in the 
Budget would suffice—and the satellite towns 
would pay their way. 





‘“T often say,’’ concluded Mr. Harmsworth, “ that 
if one humble citizen could build two Garden Cities 
what could hot governments and great local 
authorities achieve ? ’’ (Applause.) 


List of Guests 


Among those present were :— 


Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Harmsworth, Sir Raymond and Lady 
Unwin, Rt. Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Elliot, Sir Ian 
and Lady MacAlister, Sir Edgar and Lady Bonham-Carter, 
Mr. and Mrs, F. J. Osborn, Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Pepler, Sir 
Theodore and Lady Chambers, Captain and Mrs. R. L. 
Reiss, Mr. Richard L. Reiss, Sir Francis Fremantle, Sir 
Selwyn Fremantle, Sir Richard Paget, Professor and Mrs. 
Patrick Abercrombie, Dr. and Mrs. Norman Macfadyen, 
Mrs. E. B. Macfadyen, Mrs. Edward Unwin, Colonel Apple- 
yard, Mr. and Mrs. W. Harding Thompson, Miss Russell- 
Smith, Air Commodore and Mrs. Lyster-Blandy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Harmsworth, Mr. Archie Gordon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Collins, Miss Mawhinney, Mrs. H. Macneile- 
Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Warren, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Gaunt, Miss A. M. Lupton, Miss Moberly Bell, Mr. John 
Nicholson, Mr. A. R. Potter, Mr. H. Bedells, Mr. and Mrs. 
Appelbe, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert McAllister, Miss E. Brooks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Goddard Watts, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Bayne, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
Crossland, Mr. John Dower, Miss Loehnberg, Mrs. P. M. 
Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs. Acfield, Mr. and Mrs. G. Archibald, 
Mr. Ernest Selley, Miss Gwen Clear, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Towndrow, Mr. W. Cecil Harris, Miss Audrey Harris, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Harris, Mr. G. Montagu Harris, Miss 
E. Baldwin, Miss N. Burrows, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Sturge, 
Miss I. Rayner, Miss Jeffery, Captain Dr. Stirling-Gilchrist, 
Mrs. Dawson, Dona Odilia de Ortuzar Stirling-Gilchrist, 
Major Leslie Roseveare, Miss Barbara Bliss, Dr. and 
Mrs. Vere Pearson, Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Pearson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Davidge, Mr. and Mrs. T. FP. Thom- 
son, Miss J. F. Adburgham, Major R. Hardy-Syms, Dr. 
L. T. M. Gray, Mrs. Bell White, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Laing, 
Mr. and Mrs. Swayne Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Soutar, 
Miss E. Murphy, Captain F. V. Keighley, and Dr. Dudley 
Stamp. 


SOME SHORTER NOTICES 


History of Spanish Architecture by Bernard Bevan 
(Batsford). 21s. 
"See ae cee is complex but never- 
theless infinitely beautiful is apparent from the 
merest glance at the some hundred and sixty photo- 
graphs which illustrate this scholarly history. It 
enables the student to study visually a subject which 
is otherwise not very conveniently approached at 
this tragic period in the history of Spain. Mr. 
Bevan has visited every Spanish building of con- 
sequence both in the New World and he shows how 
in the Old and the deep roots of Spanish architecture 
in Roman and Visigothic through Romanesque Gothic 
Renaissance and Baroque culminate in the final 
neo-classic of the Nineteenth Century. Some seventy 
plans and diagrams enhance the value of the book 
while the bibliography is the most complete yet to 
appear in English. 


The Golden Road, An Anthology of Travel by Arthur 
Stanley (Dent). 7s. 6d. 


Mé ARTHUR STANLEY had already achieved 
an established position as an anthologist with 
the Bedside Book and the Out-of-Doors Book. 
This latest volume enhances his reputation. It is 
perhaps the most attractive collection of prose 
and verse designed to lure men to fresh horizons. 
Doughty, Shackleton, Hudson, Kipling and 
Lawrence are all here; so are Belloc, Davis and 
Walter de la Mare. With this book in your pocket 
even ‘‘ The Road to Wigan Pier” might take on 
something of the character of the Golden Journey 
to Samarkand. 


The Oxford Companion to Music. By Percy A. 
Scholes. Oxford University Press, London. 2ls. 

IR HUMPHREY MILFORD deserves con- 
SS ciniatione for sponsoring this enterprise : 
Mr. Hubert J. Foss, the Musical Editor of the 
Oxford University Press, deserves thanks for the 
technical planning of the book which is brilliant 
and almost flawless: the author—Dr. Percy A. 
Scholes—has made the musical world his debtor 
by the six years unremitting labour which have 
gone to the making of this magnificent, compre- 
hensive, monumental and indispensable volume. 
In eleven hundred scholarly pages is packed all that 
the average man need know about music and more 
than most experts know (it took indeed seventy 
authorities to scrutinise and amend the book to 
Dr. Scholes’s satisfaction). The cross-indexing is as 
complete as can be and the self-indexing a miracle 
of lucidity. As a reference book it takes its rank 
with the best : as a book to browse in it fascinates 
alike by the text and by the numerous illustrations. 
The wood-cuts by Batt are excellent and almost 
worth the price of the entire book which is quite 
easily the best bookshop ‘‘ buy’ whether for 
yourself or a friend. 
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Two Outstanding Events of 1939 


(1) ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT CARDIFF 
AT WHITSUN 


(2) TOWN PLANNING CRUISE ROUND 
BALTIC 


ON WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS CRUISING LINER 


HE Annual Conference of the Garden Cities 

and Town Planning Association will be held 
at Cardiff from Friday, May 26th, to Tuesday, 
May 30th. Already widespread interest in the 
Conference has been aroused, and town planners 
of international reputation will submit papers and 
take part in the discussions. These will cover 
problems of national and regional planning, and 
the issues involved in a policy of decentralisation. 
There will, however, be a special session devoted 
to the problems of the town planning officer and 
the town planning committeemen, ‘when experts 
with wide experience in these subjects will address 
the Conference. 

It is hoped to have at the disposal of Local 
Authority delegates an authority on legal aspects 
of town planning to answer their questions and 
put forward solutions for their difficulties. 

Further details and the programme will be sent 
to those interested in the course of a few weeks. 
The City of Cardiff will entertain delegates, and 
= of the Conference will be held in the City 

all. 

Special sessions will be held in the Temple of 
Peace and Health, Cardiff. This beautiful building, 
presented by Lord Davies, and built on a site given 
by the Cardiff Corporation in Cathays Park, was 
officially opened a few weeks ago. Designed by 
Mr. Percy Thomas, P.P.R.I.B.A., the building was 
constructed so as to provide accommodation for 
the Memorial Association headquarters and the 
League of Nations Union. It also contains a 
Temple of Justice. It was Lord Davies’ wish that 
the ideas of peace and health underlying his gift 
should be expressed in the design. How well this 
has been achieved most are aware. The Temple 
of Peace is a magnificent hall. The eight square 
columns forming the side aisles are in fluted black 
and gold marble, while the floor is covered in 
Roman travartine, divided into sections with gold 
travartine, and the walls are lined with a dove grey 





Trani-Mirabelle marble. The coffered ceiling is 
coloured in grey, emerald green and gold. 

It is thought fitting that a building dedicated to 
health and peace, should, during its first year, 
house a Conference of Town Planners, who also 
strive to serve both these ideals. 

The delegates will have an opportunity of visiting 
the Treforest Trading Estate, and there will be 
other excursions to the South Wales Valleys, which 
should serve as a background to the discussions 
on the planning problems of a special area. 

It is anticipated that the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Geographical Distribution of 
the Industrial Population will be in the hands of 
the Government before the Conference, and in 
that event the Commission’s Report would also be 
the subject of a full discussion. Meantime, all 
those who are interested are asked to make a special 
note of the dates and reserve the week-end for the 
Conference. 


*““ CONFERENCE - CRUISE ” 
A New ldea in 


Town Planning Tours 


TOWN-PLANNING cruise round the Baltic 
is one of the most interesting events arranged 
by the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion for 1939. On June 24 a party of members and 
friends will embark on the famous Blue Star Liner, 
the Avandora Star, which will carry them on 
perhaps the most enthralling series of visits of 
housing and town-planning interest ever arranged 
by the Association. 
The itinerary, specially prepared by the shipping 
company for the Association, will include the 
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following ports of call:—Copenhagen, Zoppot, 
Wisby, Helsingfors, Stockholm, Kiel. 

Members of the party will embark at Southamp- 
ton on June 24 at 4 p.m. Two days’ sailing will 
bring them to Copenhagen which they will reach 
on June 27 at 7a.m. A stay of twenty hours will 
be made at Copenhagen and the Avrandora Star 
will depart at 3 a.m. on Wednesday, June 28. On 








Thursday, June 29, the party will land at Zoppot, 
the famous Baltic resort, at noon, and from there 
members will take part in land tours of the ancient 
Hanszatic City of Danzig and in contrast the great 
new Polish city of Gdynia. On Friday, June 30, 
the liner will call at the ancient walled city of Wisby 
where a stay of five hours will be made. Next day 
the Arandora Star will reach Helsingfors at 2 p.m. 

and will remain there for seven 

hours. Leaving ‘Helsingfors at 





All cabins, irrespective of price, are furnished and equipped 
exactly as shown in this photograph. The beds (not berths) 
have spring mattresses. 


9 p.m. on Saturday, July 1, the 
ship is scheduled to arrive at 
Stockholm at 2 p.m. on Sunday, 
July 2, and will remain there 
for twenty-eight hours, leaving 
on Monday, July 3, at 6 p.m. 
This visit will permit members of 
the party to see this beautiful 
city and to make contact with 
the Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning. On Wednes- 
day, July 5, the ship will arrive 
at Kiel where a stay of six hours 
will be made before leaving onthe 
homeward voyage, which will 
include the exciting experience 
of passing through the Kiel 
Canal in daylight. The party 
will disembark at Tilbury on 
Wednesday, July 7. The Cruise will 
last thirteen full days—thirteen 
days of pleasant relaxation and 
yet of considerable interest from 
the town planning point of view. 



























































The Maiden Tower, Wisby 


Arrangements have been made whereby the 
members of the party will be entertained by the 
municipalities of the various towns and shown 
examples of housing and _ town planning 
developments. 

Distinguished town planners will accompany the 
party, and there will be talks and discussions in a 
room specially reserved for the Association. 

The Arandora Star is the world’s most famous and 
most delightful cruising liner ; her staterooms are 
airy and spacious, fitted with running fresh water 
(hot and cold) and equipped with luxurious spring 
bedsteads. Her public rooms are palatial . . . yet 
in every way welcoming and comfortable. The 
beautiful Louis XIV Restaurant on board the 
Arandora Star boasts a cuisine and service that are 
the envy of the Seven Seas and is capable of accom- 
modating all passengers at one sitting. Swimming 
Pool, Gymnasium, Cinema, Exquisite Ballroom, 
spacious Games Decks and sheltered Sun-lounges, 
all play their part in making the Arandora Star 
the perfect cruising vessel. 

The charges for accommodation on the Cruise are 
exactly those charged by the Steamship Company, 
and range from a minimum of 22 guineas each for a 
stateroom for two, to 39 guineas for a stateroom 
for one, while there are cabins with private bath 
and toilet at 48 guineas each, and suites at 
100 guineas. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, although they have entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Shipping Company, have decided 
not to increase the Company’s charges in order 
that as many people as possible may take advantage 
of this unique opportunity. 

The Association will, however, make arrange- 
ments for land tours, and an additional charge of 
£4 4s. per head will be obligatory to cover these 
excursions. Even that fee, however, is a very 
modest one compared with the value which will be 
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offered and compared with the 
ordinary agency prices for such 
excursions. These prices are 
absolutely inclusive. 

As accommodation at mini- 
mum rates is limited those 
intending to take part are asked 
to make their reservations at 
once. Full details, including a 
plan of the ship and the prices 
for the various state - rooms 
can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association 
13, Suffolk Street, London, 
S.W.1 

The leaflet enclosed in this 
issue describing Arandora Star 
cruises for 1939 shows a differ- 
ent itinerary to that outlined 
above. The itinerary shown 
here represents a variation to 
that previously arranged by 
the shipping company. 

May we impress on all interested the desirability 
of making known at once their interest and their 
intention to take part as on the immediate response 
will depend to a very large extent the success of the 
detailed arrangements for generous hospitality 
at the various ports of call. 


Return this Form Now ! 


Will you, without delay, therefore, fill in the form 
below and return it at once to: The Secretary, 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


G.C. & T.P.A. CONFERENCE CRUISE, 
JUNE - JULY, 1939 


I am interested, and should like to take part, 
in the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
Cruise on the Arandora Star and should be glad if 
you would furnish me with full particulars. 


DOE bsiistieitissisncminbon 


ne 


DUPHAS oe cp ccids does ebsites 


R.S.V.P. 

(CG TP A. 
13, Suffolk Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Distinguished Members for G. C. & T. P. A. 


[-\URING the past few months the Association has attracted many new members to its ranks. The Rt. 

Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., and Sir John Withers, M.P., C.B.E., are important additions to our 
strength in the House of Commons, while Lord Trent and Lord Henley are added to our supporters in the 
House of Lords. A number of Local Authorities have lent their support, including the City of Hull, the Burgh 
of Motherwell and Wishaw, the Royal Burgh of Kirkcaldy, Borough of Wood Green, the Borough of Bangor, 
the Borough of Ealing, the County Borough of Blackpool, the Denton U.D.C., the Uxbridge U.D.C., and the 
Buckinghamshire County Council. The Central Council of the Women’s Co-operative Guild entered into 
collective membership as did the Cambridge Branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. The 
complete list of recent members which follows shows that the Association continues to be fortunate in the people 
of distinction and influence who are attracted to its ranks :— 





Mr. R. J. S. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A. Mr. T. R. Innes. 
Uxbridge Urban District Council. Ford Development Company. 
Mr. F. Palmer. 
County Borough of Blackpool. Mi : 
ae a iss Barbara Bliss. 
Mr. T. B. Bainbridge. Mr. A. P. Simon. 
City of Coventry. Buckinghamshire County Council. 
Miss Bertha Woodall. Mr. H. W. Heck, M.T.P.I. 
Lord Trent. Mr. T. B. Byrne. 
Mr. Philip Rathbone. Miss A. F. Little. 
Miss W. Judson. Mrs. V. Hamilton. 
Miss. F. Howe. Mr. Crofton Dalzell. 
Miss Eileen Murphy. Mrs. E. M. Anderson. 
Mr. L. F. I. Wolters, A.M.T.P.I. Lord Henley. 
Mr. James Abbs. Denton Urban District Council. 
Mr. R. N. D. Hamilton. Burgh of Motherwell and Wishaw. 
Mrs. F. J. Osborn. Mr. R. Heymans. 
Mr. F. A. Meyer. Bangor Borough Council. 
Sir John Withers, C.B.E., M.P. Miss Barbara Allen. 
Mr. Hugh Franklin. Borough of Wood Green. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P. Royal Burgh of Kirkcaldy. 
Monsieur Bruggeman. Councillor A. B. Coleman. 
Mr. W. A. Coates. City of Hull. 
Mr. E. D. L. Lander. Mr. C. Nares Craig. 
Mr. H. Hopkins. Miss E. Halton. 
Mr. E. P. Warren. Mr. H. D. Dawson. 
Mr. B. Sharma. Mr W. R. Fraser. 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. Mr. J. E. Allen. 
The Hon. R. Fremantle. Cambridge Research Branch of the Council for the Preserva- 
Mr. Richard Thompson. tion of Rural England. 
The Hon. Lionel Brett. Mr. F. E. Towndrow, A.R.I.B.A. 
Mr. A. P. D. Penrose. Borough of Ealing. 
Mr. R. F. S. de Mel. Mr. F. A. H. East. 


Many more members are wanted and those who desire to join are invited to fill up the appended form of 
application for membership, and returning it with first subscription to Secretary, G. C. & T. P. A., 13, Suffolk 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


I desire to become a member of the GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION, and enclose the sum 
of £ as my subscription for the year 193 


I iicsinisecsnscisctinsssincnts nigisigaipinlenatiaiateasiilassceaautinian islet piuianiealeaiaiaiaaideiiasaiamamemmasalta 


Fg OD LO OT LOT LORIN COST A AURORE CIA RENO VETS POE ne estan 





The minimum subscription is £1 1s., but subscriptions of £2 2s. and larger sums are invited. Members 
are entitled to receive the Journal of the Association, Town and Country Planning. 

Cheques should be made payable to the GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION and crossed 
“Midland Bank Limited.” 
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PERIODICALS 


The Builder : 


Oct. 7. ‘‘ The Place of Planning in Local Government,” 
by Richard L. Moon. 


Oct. 14. “‘ War and Decentralisation.”’ 
Oct. 21. Air Raid Protection Institute Inaugural 
Meeting. 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28. ‘‘ Approach to Planning,” by Frank 
Bennett. 
Nov. 4, 25. ‘‘ Modern Building Practice,’ by P. C. G. 
Hawsser. 
Nov. 18. A.R.P. Institute. 
Nov. 25. ‘‘ Economics of the Building Industry,’”’ by 
Oliver W. Roskill. 
Dec. 2. ‘‘ Defence of Cities,’’ by Gilbert McAllister. 
Journal of the R.I.B.A.: 
Nov. 21. Inaugural Address by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 
Oct. 17. ‘‘ Sir Charles Bressey’s London-Plan.”’ 
The ‘‘ Small House ’’ Exhibition. 
Architects’ Journal : 
Nov. 17. ‘‘ The New Town Hall, Poplar.” 
‘“ The Temple of Peace and Health, Cardiff.”’ 
Nov. 24. ‘‘ Public Houses.” 
Architect and Building News : 
Nov. 11. ‘‘ Norwich City Hail.” 
Architecture Illustrated : 
Oct. 1938. ‘‘ Standard Factories, Welwyn Garden City.” 
Architectural Design and Construction : 
‘The Great Fear—and After.” 
Public Buildings supplement. 
‘Impressions of Sweden (Part I)” F. E, 
Towndrow. ; 
‘Garden City and Estate Development,” by 
Stanley Gale. 
Transport Supplement. * 
Municipal Review : 
Oct. “The Preservation of the Countryside.” 
Journal of the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers : 


Oct. 11. ‘‘ The Visibility on New Roads,” by B. S. 
Summers. 

Oct. 25. ‘‘ The Advantages or otherwise, taking into 
consideration the financial aspect, of a system 
of national motorways and their relation to the 
present order of trunk roads communication in 
the United Kingdom,” by D. F. Orchard. 

Local Government Administration : 

Oct. ““ The Smoke Problem of To-day,’’ by Arnold 

Marsh. 
Planning (P.E.P.) : 
Oct. 18. ‘‘ Bringing Science to the Farm.” 


Nov. 15. ‘‘ Opportunism and Planning.’ 


The Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute : 


Oct. Papers at Discussion on ‘Air Raid 
Precautions.” 





AMERICAN JOURNALS 


The American City : 
Oct. ‘From Spaciousness-——to Congestion — to 
Spaciousness Again.” 
Journal of the Town Planning Institute. 
Nov. Presidential Address, by J. E. Acfield, 
A.M. Inst.C.E. 
‘“* Education for Planning,”’ by G. L. Pepler. 


TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 





G.C. & T.P.A. PUBLICATIONS 


HEALTH AND GARDEN CITIES. - - - 6d. 
by Norman Macfadyen, M.B., D.P.H. (Post 74d.) 


PLANNING IS POSSIBLE - - - - 6d. 
by F. J. Osborn (Post 7d.) 


THE PRACTICABILITY OF GARDEN CITIES - 6d. 
by Rose Simpson (Post 7d.) 


THE PLANNING OF GREATER LONDON - éd. 


by F. J. Osborn with Foreword by (Post 7d.) 
Sir Raymond Unwin 


The Association’s : 


EVIDENCE 


to the Royal Commission on The Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population 


2/- (Post 2/3) 


All obtainable from— 
BOOK DEPARTMENT, GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 
LONDON, S.W.| 








The London Group of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association 


Winter 


Programme 





Meetings will be held at 
P.E.P., 16, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, S.W.1., at 7 p.m. 


Jan. 4. Col. H. L. Nathan, M.P. 

‘“‘Decentralisation and Practical Politics.”’ 
Jan. 18. A discussion with the Georgian Group. 
Feb. i. Mr. O. W. Roskill. 


‘Decentralisation of Industry, with refer- 
ence to London.”’ 


To be announced later. 


A light meal is served at 6-15 
at a charge of 1/6 per head. 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
The Hon. Secretary, 
13, Suffolk St., 
S.W. I. 











BOOK THIS WEEK-END— 
February, 25-26, 1939 


CONFERENCE AT CAMBRIDGE 


arranged by the G.C. & T.P.A. in conjunction with 
the Cambridge Research Branch of the C.P.R.E. 














